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PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 


vi PREFACE. . 


one reader would have inserted and others inserted which 
he would have rejected. Much also is lost by having to 
take sentences out of their context and leave them without 
the setting which half explains them. I hope at the same 
time that I have managed to give in moderate compass the 
cream of Aristotle’s writings and to make up in some 
way for the absence of context, inseparable from such 
work, by the English analysis which precedes each para- 
graph of extracts. Junior students can hardly be expected 
to thread their way through the quarto volumes of the 
Berlin Aristotle, and even those who are familiar with 
these volumes and with Bonitz’s admirable index to them 
may be glad to have their favourite passages in a portable 
and concise form. 

The limited number of extracts from the physical and 
physiological treatises may perhaps require one word of 
explanation. It seemed difficult to give any intelligible 
account of the cosmological and astronomical speculations 
of the Meteorology and de Coelo without going into details 
which would have disproportionately swelled this section 
of the work, and the Zoology of Aristotle is too wide 
a subject to be despatched to any purpose in one para- 
graph. But there is another consideration which deserves 
still more to be regarded. However interesting such 
speculations may be as matter of archaeological and his- 
torical research, it is not in them that the real value of 
Aristotle’s philosophy is contained. That “world of 
wisdom” (mundus sapientiae) which Erasmus claimed as 
the possession of the Stagirite is to be found not in his 
physical but in his moral and metaphysical investigations. 
Whether ether is to be accounted the first or fifth element 
is a question which possesses every day less interest for 
humanity. But we are still anxious to know whether 
our perception of a real world comes to us by an exercise 
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of thought or by a simple impression of sense—whether 
it is the universal that gives the individual reality or the’ 
individual that shapes itself, by some process not ex- 
plained, into an universal—whether bodily movements are 
the causal antécedents of mental functions or mind rather 
the reality which gives truth to body—whether the highest 
life is a life of thought or a life of action—whether intel- 
lectual also involves moral progress—whether the state 
is a mere combination for the preservation of goods and 
property or a moral organism developing the idea of right. 
And about these and such like questions Aristotle has 
still much to tell us. 

To advance such a claim for a writer of two thousand 
years ago may be regarded as practically a confession of 
the hopelessly fruitless character of all metaphysical prob- 
lems. Is it not, it may be asked, an immoral expenditure 
of time to busy ourselves with questions which are no 
more solved at present than in the time of Aristotle ? 
There is, it may be said in answer, a sense in which the 
very want of a definite solution of metaphysical problems 
constitutes their use and their necessity. As Aristotle has 
himself remarked, whether we are to philosophize or not 
we must still philosophize*: the mere attempt to get rid of 
metaphysic is itself metaphysic. Nor can it be maintained 
that, because the questions of metaphysic are still un- 
settled, the study of them is consequently useless. The 
very value of them lies in the fact that they are undecided : 
and that we must, each one of us, decide them for our- 
selves. The truths of physical science are one for all 
individuals : the truths of metaphysics must be made each 
one’s own and must be made so by a personal effort of 
thought. Nor need any one flatter himself that le can 


1 efre gidrocodyréoy etre pn pitocogytréov, girocopyréoy. Aristotle in IIpo- 
rpexrixds, 1483° 42. 
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dispense with this selection. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he frames for himself a theory of the relation of the 
individual to the universal: and on his attitude towards 
that question his whole life and conduct, public and 
private, will inevitably depend. 

Towards answering such questions Aristotle gives us 
no inconsiderable help. His theory of a creative reason, 
fragmentary as that theory is left, is the answer to all 
materialistic theories of the universe. To Aristotle as to 
a subtle Scottish preacher, “the real pre-supposition of all 
knowledge, or the thought which is the przus of all things, 
is not the individual’s consciousness of himself as individual 
but a thought or self-consciouSness which is beyond all 
individual selves, which is the unity of all individual selves 
and their objects, of all thinkers and all objects of thought’.” 
And his theory of syllogism is simply an explicit statement 
of the fact that all knowledge, all thought, rests on uni- 
versal truths, on general propositions—that all knowledge 
whether “deductive” or “inductive” is arrived at by the 
aid, the indispensable aid, of general propositions. We 
in England have been almost charmed into the belief that 
reasoning is perpetually from particular to particular, and 
a “village matron” and her “Lucy” have been used to 
express the truth for us in the concrete form adapted 
to our weaker comprehension*’. We shall next be told 
forsooth that oxygen and hydrogen do not enter into the 
composition of water: because our village matron “ per- 
petually” drinks it without “passing through” either 
element: and the analysis of the chemist will be proved 
as great a fiction as the analysis of the logician. But 
Aristotle has supplied the links which at once upset 
all such superficial analysis. He has shewn that even in 


- 1 Principal Caird, An Introduction to the Philosophy of nye p- 158. 
2 Mill’s Logic, Book 11. ch. 3. ; 
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Analogy or Example, which apparently proceeds in this 
way from one particular instance to another particular 
instance, we are only justified in so proceeding in so far 
as we have transformed the particular instance into a 
universal proposition. It is only, in short, Aristotle 
teaches, in so far as we universalize any fact that we 
are warranted in going beyond it, and syllogism is merely 
an elaborate analysis of the process. 

The Ethics and Politics of Aristotle suggest a somewhat 
different question. Why, it might be said, study these sub- 
jects under all the limitations of the Greek mind, when we 
can obtain the same results in so much more excellent a 
way by the perusal of some modern manual? But (not to 
press the absence of such modern manuals) there is a real” 
advantage to be derived by studying such subjects in an 
ancient author. “Philosophy,” the biographer of Casaubon 
has remarked, “perishes in the moment you would teach it.” 
But if philosophy is to be taught at all, it is better that it 
should be presented to the student through a medium which 
is somewhat apart from his ordinary circumstances and 
environment. In this way the questions of moral and polli- 
tical philosophy will be appreciated much better by a study 
of Aristotle’s works than by that of any modern text-books. 
The effort of translation which such a study involves—a 
translation not of words but of ideas and their setting— 
constitutes itself an education which no modern manual 
can supply. It may be that the student of moral philo- 
sophy should not stop there. As Edward von Hartmann 
has so successfully shewn, the moral principles of the mean, 
of harmony, of perfect development, and of an artistic 
fashioning of life—principles which are all prominent in 
Aristotle's Ethics—are merely “moments” in the moral 
consciousness, which continually by the “dialectic” of the 
world prove their insufficiency, and at once find and lose 
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themselves in a completer standpoint’. The great problems 
of modern times—the question between intuitive or deriva- 
tive ethics, and the question of the freedom of the will—are 
little more than suggested in Aristotle’s writings. But if it 
be a real gain to approach a science by taking it in its 
beginnings and letting its problems grow up in our mind 
in the natural order of their development, the Ethics of 
Aristotle must always remain a real Introduction to Moral 
Philosophy. A treatise on Astronomy or Chemistry be- 
comes rapidly superannuated, and is practically useless 
when its theories have been found out to be false. But the 
student of morals must always go through the same work 
as his precursors if he would understand the nature of the 
‘problems of the human mind: he must live over again the 
experience of a Plato and an Aristotle if he would really 
know the meaning of reality and life. The moral con- 
sciousness will always find itself more or less completely 
reflected in their works just as the religious conscious- 
ness will always find itself reflected in the Psalms. In 
the one case as in the other, we may have risen above 
some sides of the consciousness there displayed: we may 
sympathize as little with the confident self-assertion of 
Aristotle’s “high-minded man” as we can pray with the 
Psalmist over the ungodly: “Let there be no man to pity 
him: nor to have compassion upon his fatherless children.” 
But the true value of both the moral and the religious con- 
sciousness will only be brought out more clearly if we can 
thus trace them in the different stages of their development 
and contrast their earlier with their later aspects. The 
historical mind will never forget the “rock whence it was 
hewn” either in morals or in religion. 

Educational advantages of this kind are not the only 
ones which may be gained from the study of an ancient 


1 Phanomenologie des sittlichen Bewussisetns, pp. 118—161. 
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moralist. The conception of the inherent identity of Ethics 
and Politics—the view of man as living not for himself 
but for the social organism of which he is a member—the 
ideal of a chief good which is to be grasped not only “for 
the individual” but also “for a nation and for states” —offer 
themselves with striking antagonism to the narrowness of 
modern ethical and political sentiment. And a state which 
takes so little real interest as ours in art and does so little 
for the improvement of the stage might “take a thought 
and mend,” if its citizens would lay to heart some parts of 
Aristotle’s remarks on music and on the moral influence 
exercised by tragedy. 

Fully to be grasped, these views must be no doubt 
read not in selections but in. the complete works of 
Aristotle himself. But this little work will not have 
been compiled in vain if it lead an increasing number of 
Englishmen to read or re-read the moral and metaphysical 
writings of the Stagirite. 


_ WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
May, 1880. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. ARISTOTLE was born at Stagira, a Chalcidian 
colony in Thrace, B.C. 384, and died in exile, voluntarily 
adopted to avoid a prosecution for impiety, at Chalcis in 
Euboea, B.C. 322. He studied at Athens, partly under 
Plato, from 367 to 347: stayed thereafter for some time 
with his friend and fellow-student Hermias, despot of 
Atarneus in Mysia, whose near relative Pythias he married: 
acted as tutor to Alexander the Great from 343 to 340 B.C.; 
and lectured at Athens in the Walk (aepéqraros) of the 
Lyceum from 335 to 323. His will and various anecdotes 
prove him a man of warm domestic sympathies and gene- 
rous disposition. 


The biography of Aristotle is treated most fully by Adolf 
Stahr, Aristotelia (Halle, 1830), and Blakesley (J. W.), Life of 
Aristotle (Cambridge, 1839). The chief original authority is 
Diogenes Laertius (Book v.), who himself builds upon a number 
of previous, no longer extant, biographies. 


2. The writings of Aristotle seem only to have been 
first properly collected and edited by Andronicus of Rhodes 
(B.C. 70) after being possessed successively by Theophras- 
tus, Neleus (of Skepsis in the Troad) and his relatives, 
Apellicon (B.C. 100), Sulla (B.c. 86) and Tyrannion: but 
there is no reason to believe Strabo’s assertion that from 
the time of Theophrastus to Apellicon the works of Aristotle 
were in great measure unknown to students. 


See Strabo, x1. p. 608, who describing Skepsis speaks of 
‘Neleus as Stadeypévos ryv BiBAtoOyxnv rod @eoppactov ev 7 Hv Kat 7H 
W. I 
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Tov ApwroréAous’ o yap ‘ApicroréAys rHv éavtod @eodpacty rapédw- 
xey, and concludes: ovveBy Se rots éx trav Tlepurarwy, rots piv radae 
Trois peta @eodpactov, drdws ovK Exovor ta BiBdia, wAyv oAlywv Kat 
padiora tov ewrepixav, pydev éxew pirocodely mpayparixas, ara 
Oéoets AnxvOitew (amplify dogmas): and compare Plutarch, Vite 
Sullae c. 26, and Athenaeus, Deipnosoph. 1. c. 2. The subject is 
fully discussed by Stahr (A7éstofelia, part 2), and Blakesley (Zife 
of Aristotle, p. 137). The latter is probably right in holding the 
works bequeathed to Theophrastus and Neleus to have been 
merely autographs of ‘‘rough draughts of future works.” 


3. The genuineness of Aristotle’s writings is rendered 
particularly open to debate by the fact that the catalogue 
of Aristotle’s works given us by Diogenes Laertius corre- 
sponds only to a slight extent with our extant collection; but 
this difficulty is partly met by finding that Aristotle himself 
refers to portions of his works under very different names 
from those by which we know them—notably for instance 
the Physics are referred to as év Tots mept tas dpyas (2742 
21), év tots mepl xunoews, &c. The composition of Aris- 
totle’s writings is a subject on which it is impossible to 
dogmatize, but it would seem not unlikely that a great part 
of the works as we possess them are little more than lecture- 
notes supplemented by pupil-editors. Besides the works 
which we still possess, Aristotle would seem to have com- 
posed various more or less popularly constructed Dialogues ; 
but it seems unnecessary to identify these exclusively with 
éEwrepixot Noyou, by which latter phrase Aristotle would 
seem rather to understand any results or opinions that have 
become part of the common culture of the age. 


It seems outside dispute that Anstotle compiled many more 
works than those which have been handed down to us: and 
Aristotle himself refers to works which do not correspond with 
any of those in our collection. See Heitz (E.), Die verlorenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles, 1865, pp. 54—141, where Anistotle’s 
references to works epi tpodys, rept uray, avaropai, peBodixd, &c. 
are collected and discussed. Some of these however perhaps 
exist in our collection under different names, ¢.g. Aristotle’s refer- 
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ence to a zept crotxeiuy and a wept rod moreiy nai mwacyew are 
probably to be found in the work we call de Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione. Aristotle would seem also to have composed a number 
of dialogues on questions of philosophy, e.g. TpvANos 7 sept 
pyropiucys, Evdnyos 7} wept yuyys, &c. (See Heitz, O. C., pp. 141— 
208.) Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 1863) has further 
attempted to identify these dialogues with certain éfwrepixot Adyot 
to which Aristotle refers; and to maintain that in £74. 1. 13, 
1102° 26 Aristotle is referring to his dialogue Hudemus, in VI. 4, 
1140 2, to the Dialogue on Poets, in Metaphysics, xi. 1, 
1076 28, to the Dialogue on Philosophy, in Po/. 111. 6, 1278> 30, 
to the Dialogues epi Bacwrcias, trép droikwv, and in Pol. v. 1, 
13232 21, to the Dialogue Kopiv@tos. But it is to be noted that 
the psychological analysis so accepted in Z7¢#. 1. 13 1s sharply 
criticized De An. 111. 9, and the phrase reOpvAAyrat in Metaphys. 
XIII, 1 seems to refer to something more current than Aristotle’s 
own opinions. In fol. v. 1, again, the reference would seem to 
be, as Zeller points out, to the fopular division of goods given in 
Lith. Nic. 1. 8, 10984 13. It would seem therefore as if we 
should understand by éfwrepixot Acyot the current educated 
opinion of the time, the main results of philosophical analysis 
floating about in Greek society, results with which the Dia- 
logues of Aristotle may have been in many cases identical, 
but which were by no means confined exclusively to them. A 
similar explanation must be given of rots év xow@ ytyvopevots 
Aoyors (De An. 1. 4, 407% 29), and rd éyxixdua (Eth, Nic. 1. 3, 
1096% 3). 


4. The order of composition of Aristotle’s writings 
can scarcely be stated with any accuracy, as Aristotle 
(1°) would carry on some works simultaneously, (2°) would 
frequently make later additions to works which had been 
principally composed at an earlier date, and probably 
(3°) made references in one work to another not so much 
from a chronological as from a logical order in a pre- 
conceived system. It would seem however that Aristotle 
began with rhetorical and logical writings, then proceeded 
to moral and political, compiled in the third place his 
physical treatises, and ended with the Metaphysics, though 
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this last-named work was no doubt in process of formation 
during the whole period of his life. 


The subject of the order of Aristotle’s writings is fully dis- 
cussed in the learned but clumsily written work of Rose (V.), 
De Aristotelis Librorum Ordine (1854), with which compare the 
same writer's Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (1863), and Titze (F. N.), 
De Aristotelis Operum Serie (1826). Rose is probably right in 
holding that Aristotle commenced with the Topics, and that the 
Ethics and Politics preceded the physical writings; but Zeller 
would seem right in thinking that the Metaphysics closed the 
list. Rose gives the following 


List oF ARISTOTLE’S WRITINGS. 


“a , a o e ld ? 
1. TOmUKOVL, - 9. wept Cwwv ioropias ec, 
> r.Y .Y “~ a 
2. avadurixay 9, 10. wept yuyns y; 
A ‘4 
3. wept pyropuys 7, wept aicbycens Kat pvnpys 
4. Okay x’, Kat urvou PB, 
mokitucayv &, qept paxpoB.oryros a, 
5. wept wowumrixys a, wept Cwys Kat Gavarov a, 
6. peradvouay x’, It. wept Cawy popiwy 8, 
7. mpoBdAnparixa, wept Cuwy tropeias a’, 
“” ? a , 4 4 
8. dvoior 7, wept Cuwy yeverews €. 


wept ovpavou f, 
Tepi yeverens Kai POopas 9, 
perewpodoytxay 9, 
The other works usually ascribed to Aristotle, Rose regards 
as spurious ; but this result cannot be said to be fully established 
as regards either the work on Categories or that de Jnterpretatione. 


5. Aristotelianism was after Aristotle’s death con- 
tinued and developed by Theophrastus (373—288), Eu- 
demus of Rhodes, and Strato of Lampsacus, this last 
particularly giving a materialistic rendering to Aristotle's 
doctrines: and was more closely expounded and annotated 
by the exegete Alexander of Aphrodisias (A.D. 200), 
Themistius (about 330—390), Philoponus and Simplicius. 
After Justinian’s suppression of philosophical studies at 
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Athens (A.D. 529), it was preserved by Syriac and Arabic 
translations in the East, and was thence, through Latin 
translations from the Arabian, communicated (about A.D. 
1200) to Western Europe, where up to that time the 
knowledge of Aristotle had keen confined to his Logic as 
expounded by Porphyry at Rome (A.D. 233—304), and 
translated by Boethius (A.D. 470—525). It thus became the 
basis of Scholasticism, but was not studied with reference 
to the Greek Originals till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. At the time of the Protestant Reformation it 
was subjected to much violent depreciation, but it still 
forms no inconsiderable element in modern philosophy. 

Cp. Article on Arabian Philosophy in Zucyc. Brit. ninth 
edit.; Renan, De Philos. Peripatetica apud Syros;: Averroes et 
Lf Averroisme; Stahr, Aristoteles bei den Romern. 


6. The various influences and valuable opportunities 
which the circumstances of his life opened up to Aristotle 
enabled him to grasp philosophy with almost equal vigour 
in all its different divisions and thus frame an encyclo- 
paedic philosophy. 


7. This encyclopaedia—since thought has three ob- 
jects—includes: 


1°, Speculative Philosophy, whose end is truth: 
2°, Practical Philosophy, whose end is action: 
3°, Poetic Philosophy, whose end is an artistic pro- 
duct. 
mace Stdvo 7 mpaxtixy 7 rowrun 7 Oewpyrixy. Aetaphys. E. 1, 
1025) 25, 
opbas & exe nat ro xadeicBar tv pirocodiay émiorypnv ris 
ahybeias, Oewpyruas piv yap tédos aAyGeu, xpaxruys 5 épyov. 
Metaph. A. 1, 993% 20. 
Tédos Se THs pév rounrinys emvornpys to epyov. De Caelo it. 7, 
306? 16. . 


8. Speculative Philosophy subdivides into Prima Phi- 
losophia (called also Theology), Mathematic and Physic': 
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Practical Philosophy into Ethic, Oeconomic, and Politic’. 


Poetic Philosophy considers Art and its specific forms in 
Poetry and Rhetoric’. 


‘spets av elev girocodiat Oewpyrixal, palypaticy, von, 
Geodoyixy...... 7 pay yap voix? wept axwpiora pev add’ odk axivyta, 
ris Sé padnparixys eva mept axivynta pév ov xwpiota 8 tows, adr’ 
ws év vAy’ 4 SE mpwry Kai wept xwpioTa Kai axivyta. Metaph. BE. 1, 
1026 18. For Aristotle’s conception of zpwry dirocodia or 
Metaphysic see § 23; and for that of Physic, § 34. Speculative 
Philosophy is divided in almost the same way in Méeaph. K. 7, 
10642 28—1064> 3. 

* Eudemus (Z7/. 1. 8, 1218 13) distinguishes between zrodc- 
TiKy, oixovopixy and porvynors as the three parts of a philosophy of 
action ; but Aristotle himself nowhere puts the matter so definitely. 
Cp. however Z£7h. Nic. vi. 8, 1141> 30, where a somewhat similar 
distinction is implied. 

* Aristotle himself however makes no systematic classification 
of ounrixy. A passage in the Pheforic would almost warrant 
us in regarding Painting, Sculpture and Poetry as the three 
forms of artistic thought: érel S¢ ro pavOavew re 7d0 Kal ro 
Oavpaley, xat ta todde avayky ndéa elvar olov ro Te pemipnpevov, 
aorep ypadixy Kai avOptavroroua Kat wounriny, Rhet. 1. 11, 1371 4. 
Ravaisson (Métaphysique d@ Aristote, 1. 252) would subdivide 
Poetic into Poetic strictly so called, Rhetoric and Dialectic ; 
but for such a division there is no authority in Aristotle. Logic 
does not fall within the sciences as classified, but contains the 


general principles or rules of method on which all thought is to 
be studied. 





PART IL 


‘LocIc. 


9g. The logical writings of Aristotle were at an early 
period collected together under the name of Organon 
by some one or other Peripatetic who regarded Logic 
as an instrument, or body of rules, by the aid of which 
any science might be investigated’. By Aristotle himself 
the term “Logic” is used as equivalent to mere verbal 
reasoning: the science which we call Logic he knows as 
“Analytic®.” The treatises comprised in the Organon cor- 
respond in great part to the present sections of the formal 
logic—the Categories being a classification of terms, the 
work de Interpretatione an analysis of the proposition, the 
Analytics, Prior and Posterior, an exhaustive treatment of 
Syllogism—the Topics, a discourse on Probable Reasoning, 
and the Sophistical Refutations, a discourse on Fallacies *. 


' The name may have been suggested by Zofics vil. 14, 163 
11, where Aristotle says it is not a small aid (od puxpev opyavoy) 
to science to be able to draw out the consequences of con- 
flicting hypotheses, and is in harmony with Zofics 1. 2, 1017 29, 
and Metaphysics T. 3, 10055 4, where he says an insufficient 
study of Metaphysic results d¢ aradevotav trav avadurixov. The 
title however is not used by the early commentators—see St 
Hilaire, De la Logique d Aristote (1838)—-but it was a common 
question between the Stoics and Peripatetics whether Logic was 
a part (4épos) or instrument of Philosophy. Cp. Brandis, Scholza, 
140747, and see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, 1. 89, 532. 
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* Thus Aoytxws is connected with diaXexrixws and xeves, and is 
opposed as abstract @ priort reasoning to reasoning based on 
concrete facts (fvouds). Cp. Anal. Prior. 1. 32, 884 19. 30: 
Phys. ut. 5, 2045 4 and Anal. Prior. 1. 22, 8428, where payee 
is Opposed to avaAvtiKws. 

* The treatises are known by their Greek titles as follows: 1° 
Kariyopiat: 2° wept épunveias: 3° avadurixa mpdrepa: 4° avadurexa 
vorepa: 5° ra tomixa, Of which the last book is sometimes sepa- 
rately enumerated as 6° coduorixot Aeyxor. 

10. The Categories of Aristotle are in the first 
instance classifications of isolated words’ as opposed to 
propositions, and are most fully enumerated as ten in 
number’, They would seem to be arranged on little or 
no principle: but we may regard them as corresponding 
to the order of the questions we should put in gaining 
' knowledge of an object, and substance is always regarded 
as the primary and most important®. Substances are 
further divided into primary and secondary — primary 
substances being individual particular objects, secondary 
substances genera and species*. Quantity is distinguished 
as continuous and discrete: relatives are defined as terms 
whose being is “of” others‘: and among qualities, “se- 
condary” or passive qualities (zra@nTixai movornres) have 
a distinct place’. 

' trav Acyopevwy Ta piv Kara ouptroKny A€yerat, ta 8 avev cup- 
wAOKHS...TwY KATA pydepiay ouurroKny Aeyopévwy ExagTov rot 
ovoiav onpaiver i) wogdv  woLov 7H Tpos TL} wWoU y wore | KeiwOar FY 
exe } woeiy } mdoxew. Categ. 4, 1> 25, Trendelenburg, Elem. 
Log. § 3, Magrath, Selections, § 4: cp. Zop. 1. 9, 103 30, where 
the yévy trav Kxarnyopiav are treated as corresponding with the 
description of an object: Grav piv yap éxxeévov avOpwrov $7 
70 éxxeipevov avOpwrov elvar } LGov, ti éore A€yer kat odoiay onpaiver, 
drav dé ypwparos Aevxod exxetpevov PH TO exxeiwevov Aevxoy elvas 7 
Xpdpa, ti éore Aéyer kai movov onpaiver. 

* rocavraxds 5é Aeyopévov Tov ovtos pavepov Stt TovTwy mpaToy 
dv To Ti éotiv, Orep Onpaives THY ovciav....ra 8 GdAa, A€yerat ovTa TY 
Tov ovTws OVTOS TA fev TogoTHTas elvat, Ta 5é rowryras, Ta Se 7aOy, Ta 
Sé GAAo tt ToLovrov...moAAaxas pev ov A€yerat TO TpaTov* Spws Sé 
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Travruv 7 ovola mparov Kat Noyw Kal yvuoet Kal ypdvy....kal eid€vat tor” 
oiopeOa éxacrov padiora Gray ti éorw 0 avOpurros yvopev 7} TO Tip 
padrov 7 TO wowy 7 TO rocov 7} 76 wou. Meta. Z. 1, 1028* 13. 
Cp. Meta. N. 2, 1088> 4. 
3 > ?* 9 e , lg N o . 4 4 
oboia bé éorw 4 Kvpusrata te kal mputus Kat padtora Acyonévy 
C-.) 4 2? € , N l4 7% @ 4 la 
pyre xa’ vroxepevov twos A€yeras pyr’ év troxepevy Twit eorwy, olov 
O tis avOpwiros 7] 0 tis tmros. Sevrepar St odcias A€yovras év ols eeow 
e é > ¢ , € td “A 3 4 “a l4 
ai rpuirws ovcias Acyouevas Uapxovow....7aca dé ovata Soxet rode re 
onpaivev. Categ. 5, 2 11. Magr. §5. But contrast with this 
Meta. Z. 7, 1032> 2, where «los is regarded as primary substance 
—eldos S& A€yw 76 11 Hv elvas Exdorov Kal THY rpwTyV ovciay, and 
b ; Ld e ° A , F) 4 
1054°1, where Aoyos is said to be ris rpwrns ovotas. 
4 ' de A) Le 4 Ld > XN @¢ 3 4 e ? if 
mpos Tu O€ Ta TOLadTa A€yera doa auvTa amep éoriv érépwv elvar 
A€yerat...oloy to petLov roo omwep eoriv érépov Aéyerat. Cat. 7, 6% 
36. 
® raOnrixat S& rodryres A€yovtat ov TH atta Ta Sedeypeva tas 
ld , » “ “ , “~ , lA 
moworytas weTovOevas TL’ oUTE yap TO péAt TH werrovOévar Te A€yeras 


yAuxv. Cat. 8, 97 35. 


11, . Truth and falsehood involve the combination of 
ideas as opposed to isolated notions, which in themselves 
are neither true nor false: and such a ovvOeows vonuatwv 
receives expression in the proposition’. The truth or 
falsity of propositions is determined by their agreement 
or disagreement with the facts they represent: a false 
proposition, for example, combines what is divided and 
breaks up what is really united*. The logical proposition 
is thus limited to the sentence indicative (Aoyos arro- 
daytixos), and resolves itself into the dvowa or noun sub- 
stantive on the one hand, the fpjya or verb on the other®. 
The noun or name is a conventionally significant sound 
which conveys no idea of time, and of which:no part has 
any meaning apart from the other parts: the verb is dis- 
tinguished from it by adding on the additional fact of time, 
The infinite or indefinite name (dvoya dopiotov) is a word 
like not-man, not-good*. 


> qept ovvOerw Kai Siaipeciv éore ro Weddos TE Kal TO aAnOés. 


De Interpret. 1, 16% 12; ‘Trend. § 1; Magrath § 22. éy ols xat ro 
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Weddos xal ro adnbes, civOecis ris 45y vonparwy dorep ty cvrwv. De 
An. Il. 6, 4307 27. 

* opoiws of Acdyor aAyfeis worep ta rpaypara. Cat. 9, 19° 33- 
wore adyfeve pev o To Sinpypévov oicuevos SippyoOar cai to ovyxet- 
pevov ovyxetoOar, Epevorat 5 o évavrings txwv 7) ra wpaypara. Mera. 
@. 10, 1051 3. 

* avayxn 5¢ ravra Aoyor aropavrixov éx pyyaros elvac 7 Travews 
pyparos. De Inter. 5, 172 10, Magrath § 30. 

* ovopa pe ovy éori huvy onpaytixy Kara cuvOyKny avev xpovov 
qs pydey pépos écrit onpavrixoy Kexwpicpévov. pyua S€ éote ro 
arporanpaivoy xpovov. De /nter. 2, 162 20, Magrath § 23. 


12. Propositions (arogavoets, wpotacets) are divided 
into affirmative (catadartixal) and negative (a7rodarixat), 
and these again may be either universal, particular or 
indesignate’: while modally propositions may be either 
assertory, apodeictic or problematic®. Contrary opposition 
holds between an universal affirmative and a universal 
negative: contradictory (avyripacws) between a universal 
affirmative and particular negative, or between a universal 
negative and a particular affirmative’, Formally («ara 
thy réEtv) four kinds of opposition fall to be distinguished, 
but really there are only three, since the opposition of a 
particular affirmative to a particular negative is merely 
verbal‘. Conversion (avtsctpody) may be either simple 
or partial, the universal negative converting simply, the 
affirmative doing so in part only*.. 


> ig ® ‘ Aa ? 
* gporacts pev ov éort Adyos KaradariKxos 7} atoparixos Twos 


Kata Tivos. ovros 5é 7 KafoAov 7 év pepe. 7 adiopioros. Anal. Pr. 
I. 1, 242 16, Magr. § 36, Trend. § 6. 
3 a 4 4.3 A a e , “A a 9 > »* ee 
waca mporacis éorw 7 TOU brapxew 4 TOU é§ avayKnys bwapyew 
7) Tov évdexecOan umapyev. An. Pr. 1. 2, 2551, Magr. § 38. 
® avrixetoOar pév ovv Katadacw atodace A€éyw avtiparias THV 
‘ , 4 a x a gq > , > ? XN 8 a 
To KaPoAov onpaivovoay TH aT ort ov KabodAov...€vavtins Sé rH Tov 
xaboXrov katapacw Kai THY Tov KaBcrAov amogactw. De Lnterpret. 7, 
17> 16, Magr. § 33, Trend. § 12. 
4 , > 9 , , ‘ a ‘ 4 4 
Aéyw 9 avrixeipévas elvar mporaces Kata pev THv A€~w rérrapas, 
e \ ‘ a t , ‘ N Q a 2 id ‘ ‘ ‘ a 9» , 
olov TO TavTi TH ovdEvi, KAL TO WAVTL TO OV WayTi, Kat TO TLvi TH OvdEVi, 
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Kal TO Tivt TH Ov Ti, Kar adyOeay dé TpEts* TO yap Twi TH Ov Tei 
xara thy Aéfw avrixetras povov. Anal. Prior, 1. 15, 63> 23, Magr. 
§ 63. 

5 anv pey év TE trapxew Kalorov orepyTixyy avayKy Tois Gpots 
avrurtpepey, olov et pydeuia ydovy ayabov, ovd ayabov ovdty éorat 
yoovn: THv S& KariyopiKny avrurtpépe pev avayxatov ob pyv KaSodou 
GAN évy pepe. Anal. Pr. 1. 2, 25% 5, Magrath § 38, Trend. § 14. 


13. The predicate of a proposition can either convert 
with and take the place of its subject, or it is not thus 
convertible. In the former case the predicate is either a 
definition (dpos), or a property (Uévov): in the latter case 
it is either a genus, a difference or an accident (cupBePn- 
«xos)*, Thus every proposition signifies either genus, or 


property or accident, the difference as generic being classed 
together with the genus’*. 


’ avdyxyn yap av TO wepi Tivos KaTYyOpoUpeEvoy WTOL avTiKaTrTyo- 
petobar rod mpayparos 7 py. Kal el pev avtixaryyopetrat, Spos 7 Wrov 
dy etn: et piv yap onpaiver ro ri Fv elvan, Spos, et 58 pa) onpaiver, Wrov. 
Touro yap Hv tdiov, TO avriKaTyyopovpevov pev, py onpaivov S& to ri 
qv elva. (Thus in c. 4 (Magr. 108) Aristotle had shewn ypappe- 
tuxns Sextixds to be an tdvov of man because belonging to and 
convertible with man only, though at the same time not expressing 
the fundamental characteristic or ro ré Hv elvai of man)—ei 8 py 
avrikaTyyopetras TOD TpaypLaros, Yrou TOV év TH OPLOKG Tov troKel- 
peevov Aeyopevwv éeoriv 7 ov. Kat ei pev Tov ev TO Optape Aeyouévwv 
yévos 7 Stadopa, av etn, ered) 0 opispos ex yévous Kat Suadopay éoriv’ 
ei 5& py) Ta év TO Optope Acyopevwr éori, SHAov Ort TvpBEByxos av ely. 
Top. 1. 8, 103 10, Magy. § 112. 

° aoa mporacts Kal wav mpoBAnpa 7 yévos y tdiov 7 cvpB|eByxKos 
SnAot’ Kat yap tyv Siadopay ws ovoay yevienvy omod Ta yéver Taxréov. 


Top. 1. 4, 1015 17, Magr. § 104. 


14. Syllogism is a “mental process in which by the 
assumption of certain facts something else different from 
these facts results in virtue of them*.” Such a process 
had been approached by Plato in his account of Definition 
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by Division (Ssalpects) ; but Plato’s method of discovering 
the character of an object really assumes what it ought 
to prove*: and Aristotle accordingly regards syllogism as 
distinctively his own discovery’®. Syllogism may assume 
three figures (oynpata), according’ as the middle term (ro 
pécov) is either between, or greater than or less than the 
extremes, but it is the first only of these three figures 
which, as corresponding to the natural order of phenomena, 
is perfect and conclusive (réXevos), and the remaining 
figures require accordingly to be shewn conclusive or 
perfect (epalvovrat, TeXevodvrat)—a process which may 
be effected either ostensively (Sesxrimds), or per tmpos- 
sibile. In either case the syllogism is “reduced” to the first 


figure‘, 


1 a A e nn 
avAdoytopos 5é gore Aoyos ev @ Tée&vTwy TiWav Erepdy TL TOV 


Keevov e€ avayxns ovpBaive. te taira elvar. Anal. Pr. 1.1, 24> 
18, Magr. § 37, Trend. § 21. 

> ore 5 9 Sua tay yevar Staipecis puxpdv Te popuy éore tH elpye€- 
vs peOddov, padiov bet" gore yap 7 Staipeors olov dcberys ovddoyio- 
pos’ 6 pev yap Set Setgar airetror, ovAdAoyiLerar 8 aet te trav avwbev. 
Pr. Anal, 1. 31, 46° 31, Magr. § 54. 

* kal mept pev tov pyTopikav tarypye modAa xal wadaia ta 
Aeyopeva, mepi Sé rov avAAoyilerGar wavredws ovdev eixopev mpoTEpoV 
ado déyev, GAN’ 7 tpLBy Cyrovvres wodw xpovov erovotpev. Soph. 
Lil. 33, 1847 9, Magr. § 163, 

* Grav oby opot (terms) Tpets ovTws Exwor rpos adAyAoUs Wore TOV 
éoxatov év dAw elvar TH péow Kai Tov pécov év CAw TO mpwTw 7 elvat 
7} pn elvat, avayxy Tov axpwv elvac ovdAdoytopov TéAELov, KAaAG Se 
pécov pev & Kat abro év addy Kal adXdo ey TovTw eotiv, 5 Kal TH 
Ogre yiverar pécov’ axpa. (extremes) 52 ro abro re év aAAw dv Kai év 
@ GAXo éoriv, ef yap to A Kata mwayros Tod B xai to B xara ravros 
tov I’, avayxn to A xara wavtds Tov T' xaryyopetobar, Anal. Pr. 1. 
4, 25> 32, Magr. § 39, Trend. § 24. 

The second figure, on the other hand, is that in which the 
predicate is middle term, which therefore (since Aristotle says not 
all Ais B but B is predicated of all A) stands first: riMera: 76 
pécov ew pev Trav axpwy, wporoy St 7H Oécet. 
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In the third figure where the middle term is subject in both 
premisses, riBeras 70 pécov ew pev trav axpwv, écyarov 5 ry Géret. 

gavepov Se xal Sri wavres of areXeis ovAACywpol reAcovvrat dia 
TOU mpwrov oxyparos. 7 yap Sexrinds 7 Sud rod advvarou wepaivovrat 
wavres’ aphorépus Sé yiverat to mpwrov oxyua. Anal. Pr. i. 7, 29? 


30, Magr. § 47. 


15. Induction (ésraywyn) is the method of proceeding 
from particular instances to general laws’: it is, when syl- 
logistically expressed, the method by which we prove the 
major or wider conception of the middle or intermediate 
conception by means of the minor or particular instances. 
. These particular instances must be conceived as represent- 
ing the whole class to which they belong’. 


 graywy) 9 axo trav Kal Exaorov éri ta Kabdrov epodos. 
Top. 1. 12, 105% 13, Trend. § 34. Cp. Meta. @, 6 as quoted in § 30. 

* éraywy) pev ody tori Kai o é& éraywyis ovddoyiopos 70 Sia Tod 
- ér€pov Odrepov dxpov TH pécw ovdAdoyicacGat, ofoy ei rav AT pécov 
76 B, Sad rod I Seif ro A To B vwdpxew [2.e. it proves the one 
extreme of the middle by means of the minor, e.g. proves that all 
metal (yéaov) is fusible (setZov axpov) by means of the particular 
metals, iron, gold, &c., which constitute the minor]. det 82 voety 
to T' ro e& amravrwy trav Kal exacrov ovyxeinevov' 7 ydp éraywyy 


Sia rdvrwv. Anal. Pr. i. 23, 68515, Magr. § 66, Trend. § 35. 


16. Enthymeme and example (apadevypa) are the 
rhetorical forms of syllogism and induction’, Enthymeme 
is a syllogism of which the premisses are generally ac- 
cepted maxims (eiora), or facts which indicate or 
point to some other fact (onpeta): and which as gene- 
rally understood would be left unstated’, Example is 
the process in: which “the major term is proved to be- 
long to the middle term by a term /ke the minor term” 
—it is in short, reasoning from “ particular to particular” 
(ds pépos impos pépos)*, but Aristotle sees that such rea- 
soning is only possible in so far as we universalize the 
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particular instance, and he therefore treats it as the 
appendage of a syllogism. 


1 xado S evOvpnpa pev pyropixov ovAdocyiopov, mwapddeypa Se 
éxaywynv pyropixny. het. 1. 2, 1356" 4. 

* évOvpnpua py ovv éori ovAdNoytopes ef elxorwv 7} onpetwv, Aap- 
Baveras 5t ro onpetov Tptyws, O7ayws Kai To péoor ev Trois TXNPACLV... 
oloy ro pev Setgar xvovoay Sua ro yada exew éx Tod mpwrov oxyparos” 
pécov ydp to yaAa éxew. Anal. Pr. 11. 27, 70" 10, Trend. § 37, 
Magr. § 69. 

? wapaderypa 5 éoriv orav TH péow TO axpov trapxov SetyOy dia 
Tov Opoiov rp tpitw. Thus to take Aristotle’s instance we reason 
that because the war between Thebes and Phocis was a war 
between neighbours and an evil, therefore the war between Athens 
and Thebes, being also a war between neighbours, will in all pro- 
bability be also an evil. Thus out of the one parallel case—the 
war between Thebes and Phocis—we form the general proposition 
—All wars between neighbours are evils—to this we add the minor 
The war between Athens and Thebes is a war between neighbours 
—and thence arrive at the conclusion that the war between 
Athens and Thebes will be likewise an evil. Thus Aristotle 
concludes, gavepov obv ért 70 wapaderypa éoriv ovTE ws pépos pds 
dAov (induction) ovre ws OAov wpos pépos (deduction) aAX’ ws pépos 
Mpos pépos, Stay audw pev 7 vo Tavro, yvupipov Se Oarepov. Kai 
dtahéper tHS exaywyys, ote y pev ef aravtwy THV aTouwy TO aKpov 
éSeixvvev vrdpxew TH péow Kal pos TO akpov ov GuvATTE Tov GvA- 
Aoyiopov, To 5é xat ovvarre.—that is, out of the particular instance 
it forms a general proposition to which as major premiss it applies 
the new instance—xai oix é£ aravrwv Seixvvow. Anal. Pr. 11. 24, 
68> 38, Trend. § 38, Magr. § 66. 


17. Syllogism and Induction correspond to the two 
great aspects of existence or ways in which things are 
known. Things may be looked at either in themselves—as 
they present themselves, so to speak, to the creative mind 
—or as they present themselves to us; thus in mathematics 
it is the point which stands absolutely first, the superficies 
or solid figure which is so relatively to us*. Syllogism 
corresponds with the first of these aspects of objects of 
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knowledge—it starts with the law or cause, and reasons 
forward to the application or effect: Induction begins 


with facts of personal experience and reasons backward 
to the cause or principle’. 


" aporepa 5 eri xat yvwpipwrepa Siyds’ ob yap ravrov mpdrepov 
TH pvoe. Kai xpos Yas Tporepoy, ovde ywwptpurepoy Kal ypiv yvwpi- 
tepov. Né€yw St mpos npds piv mporepa. nai ywupiwrepa Ta eyyvrepov 
THs alcOnoews, ardas S& mporepa Kal yvwpipwrepa ta mroppwrepov. 
éore 5% woppwrarw pty ta xaboArov partora, éyyvrarw 88 ra Kal? 
exagra. Anal. Post. 1. 2, 71> 33, Trend. § 19, Magr. § 72. 
Cp. Zop. vi. 4, 141> 6, Magr. § 128: amdds pey ovv yrwpipurepov 
TO MpoTepov Tov VoTEepov, oloy oTLypy ypappys Kal ypappy érurddov... 
npiv S avaradw éviore cvpBaive paliora yap To orepeov vmO THY 
aicOnow mirrea, TO 5 ériredoy paddov Hs ypappys, ypaypy 82 
onpeiov paddov. 

* tporov twa dytixerat 9 éraywyn TO ovAACyiopy’ o piv yap Sid 
TOU pérov TO axpov TH Tpit Seixvuory, 7 Se dia rod Tpirov TO axpov 
TH peop. Pvioet pev ovv wporepos Kal yvuwpipurepos 6 Sia Tod pécov 
ovArXcytopes, nuiv S évapyéorepos 0 Sia tijs eraywyys. Anal. Pr. 
II. 23, 68> 32, Trend. § 36, Magr. § 65. Cf. Eth. Mic. 1. 4. 


18. Scientific knowledge (é€srtotnun) is a knowledge 
of causes: ‘‘we think we have knowledge strictly so 
called of each object when we regard ourselves as 
knowing the cause through which the object exists to 
be its cause, and understand that it cannot be otherwise 
than it is*.” Scientific thus differs from empirical know- 
ledge (€uzretpla), as a knowledge of things as universal, 
and in relation to their causes, differs from a knowledge 
of particular and unexplained facts*. Science is thus 
opposed to sense perception: for, although sense per- 
ception as a whole cognitive act deals with an object 
as determined by qualities, and so universalized, it is 
still in its actual exercise limited to simple impressions 
in a fleeting “now” and “here*®.” By an universal at- 
tribute we must understand one which holds good of 
any instance of a class indifferently, and which applies 
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to the primary or most simple form in which the generic 
idea presents itself*. The universal so conceived is 
equivalent to the cause, and this is in turn equivalent 
to the middle term in syllogism. The questions of science 
thus resolve themselves into a search for middle terms— 
the questions Does a thing exist (et éorr)? or Does a fact 
take place in such and such a manner (70 8re) ? forming the 
question, Is there or is there not a middle term? and the 
questions What is the reason of the fact (rd Score) ? or What 
is its essential character (ré éorev)? constituting the ques- 
tion, What is the middle term’? 


1 drigrac bat St oidpel’ Exacrov arAas...orav THY T aitiay olupeDa 
yevookey St hv 16 mpaypa éotw, ote éxeivou airia éori Kal py evdé- 
xecGat rovr dAAuws Exe. Anal. Post. 1. 2, 71> 9, Trend. § 17. 

* ro 8 ore Suadéeper xal ro Store éxioracGa. Anal. Post. 1. 13, 
78% 22, Trend. § 16. Cp. Meta. A. 1, 981% 29, of pév yap 
€umeipoe TO Ore pev ioacr, Sidte 8 ovx igacw. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 
X. 9, 1180 15, rod Kowod yap al éruorppat A€yovrai re Kai eloiv and 
Meta. E. 2, 10277 20, érornpyn piv ydp waca 7 Tov ael } TOU ws 
xi To wold. 

* obdé St alcOyoews Eorw érictacbar: «i yap Kai éotw 4 atcbyots 
TOU ToLOWE Kal py TODSE Tivos, GAN alcfaveoOal ye avayKaiov TOdE TL 
Kat wou Kat viv. to dé xaOcAov nai éri racw adivarov aicbaverOar, 
..0U yap Hv TOU KaDdXOv alaOyas. An. Post. 1. 31, 87> 28, Trend. 
§ 46, Magr. § 89. Compare and contrast Anal. Post. 1. 109, 
1007 17, aigOdverat piv ro Kal’ éxactov, 7 § aicbyows rov Kabodov 
éoriv, olov avOpuwrrov, a\N’ ov KadXiov avOpurrov. 

* xaborov S82 A€yw 5 dv xara mavros re trdpyy Kai Kab’ avo Kat 
1) ard’ avepoy dpa éri doa Kaborou, e& avéyxys vrdpxet tols mpay- 
pacw. 70 xaoXov St vrdpyet tore Grav émt rod TvyOvTOS Kal mpuwTov 
Sexvinras, Anal. Post. 1. 4, 73% 26, Trend. § 47, Magr. § 74. 

® to b& xaloXov wparov, airiov dpa rd xabdAov. Anal. Post. t. 
24, 85> 24, Trend. § 48, Magr. § 85. 

ta. Cytovpeva éorw ica tov dpiOpov Ooamrep érvotdpela. Lytodpev 
de rérrapa, ro Sri, to Stor, ei or, ti éorw....fyrooper Sé, Grav pev 
Cytapev ro Gre 9 70 eb orw adds, Gp’ ore péoov avrod 7} ovK eéori: 
Gray 6é...70 Sua ri Lyrapev F ro ti €or, tore Lyrodpev ti 16 pésov... 
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s ” e ¢ a , a “A > 4 a 4 
oupBaive dpa éy aragais rais byricent arty 7 €l €ort pécov 7 Ti 
dori To péoov, TO pev yap airtov To pécoy, év aract 5é rovTo Cyretrar 


Anal. Post. 11. 1, 89° 23, Trend. §§ 15, 62, Magr. §§ 92, 93. 


19. Definition (6peopos) may be said to be at once 
the beginning and the end of syllogism and of scientific 
knowledge. Such definition may be either real or nomi- 
nal—it may, that is, either state what a thing really is, 
or merely explain its common acceptation’— but it is 
essentially a yvwpiopcs ovclas, and explanation of the 
vi Hv elvas of an object*: and in describing what a thing 
is it should also state why it is*. Whereas then most 
definitions are merely like syllogistic conclusions, without 
any indication of the premisses on which they rest, the 
true definition explains the process by which the result 
has been obtained—it defines for instance the squaring 
of a figure not merely as the construction of an equi- 
lateral rectangular figure equal to a figure of which the 
sides are unequal, but as the finding of a mean propor- 
tional (Euclid, 11. 14, and vi. 13). Nor should definitions 
content themselves with a mere abstract statement of the 
substance: a knowledge of the properties (cupBeBnxéra) 
of bodies often throws important light upon the substance’. 


* o op{opevos Selxvvow 7 ri éorw 7 Tl onpaiver rovvoya, Anal. 
Post. 11. 7, 92 26, Trend. § 55. The latter is called in Anal. 
Post. i. 10, 93° 31, Adyos ovoparwdys. Cp. Zop. 1. 5, 102" 2 and 
Anal. Post. 1. 7, 92° 15, ti pev onpaive to rpiywvoy &daBev o yew- 
pérpys, ore 8 gor, Seixvvow. 

Opurpos pev yap Tod Ti gore Kai ovatas’ ai 3 arodeifeas haivovrat 
waco. vrorWéuevar Kat AapBavovca to ti éorev, olov al pabyparinat 
ti povas Kat tito mepurrov. Anal. Post. 11. 4, 90> 31. 

e* gore 5 dpos pev Adyos o TO ti Wy elvan onpaivwv, Top. 1. 5, 
101> 39, Magrath § 107. Cp. £tk. Nic. . 6.17 and Anal. Post. 
II. 3, 90° 16, 0 opiopos ovoias Tis yywpirpds. 

° 70 th dorw eldévat taitro éore Kat did ti éotw......7¢ dor 
exdeupis; ordpnots pwros amo veAgvys io yas avrippdgews. “dia 
ri éorw exreufis, 9 Sud rh éxAelwer 7 ceAnvn; Sua 1d awodelwew TO 
gus avripparrovons ris yys. Anal. Post. u. 2, 90° 31. 
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* ob povov ro ore Sei trav optorixoy Adyov SyAovw, worep of 
wreioroe Tay Gpwv A€yovowy, GAAG Kai THY airiay évurdpyxew Kai éudal- 
verOa, vivd worep ovprepdopal’ of Aoyou ruav Spwy elat: oloy ri 
dori retpaywnicpos; TO irov éreponKxe opPoydvov elvat iodrAevpov. 
0 5% rowotros dpos Adyos Tov ouprepdcparos. o 5 éywy Ore éoriv 
O TeTpayuvicpos péons Evpects, TOU mpaypatos A€yer TO airiov. De 
An. MU. 2, 413° 13; Trend. § 63. 

* Zouxe S ov povoy to ti éore yvuvat xpyoyoy elva: mpos TO 
Oewpijcar ras airias trav cupBeByxorwy rais ovciats, worep ev Tots 
pabypact th ro vO) Kai Kapridov 4 Ti ypappy Kal éximedov zpos TO 
xaridety mocais opOais al rod Tptydvov ywviat ioat, adAad Kal avdamrahey: 
Ta cup PeBnxdra ovpPadrrAcrat peya pépos mpds to eldévas TO Ti éotey. 
De Anim. 1. 1, 402° 16, Trend. § 64. 

20. Scientific knowledge, besides involving (1) a yévos 
vrroxelevoy, or subject of investigation, and (2) certain 
ad0n, or qualities to be demonstrated, includes also (3) 
certain xowd afidpara, or general principles of reasoning’. 
The subject-matter of each science constitutes its oixeiae 
apxal, or appropriate principles which cannot be transferred 
to another science*. The consideration of the manner in 
which these principles are obtained throws us back upon 
the question—how does knowledge begin ?—and so con- 
stitutes the Aristotelian Epistemology. Such an analysis 
of knowledge may be regarded as the basis of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. 

1 edoa arodetixy ériornuyn wept tpia éoriv, ooa te elvas TiPerar 
(tatra 8 éori ro yévos ob Tav Kal avta rabnpdtwv éori Oewpytixy), 
Kal Ta Kowa Aeyopeva, agidpata éf dv Tpwtwv amodeixvuct Kal tpirov 
ra wan, av ti onpaive éexactov AapBave. Anal. Post. 1. 10, 76" 11, 
Trend. § 67. Cp. Anal. Post. 1. 3, Magrath, § 73, od povoy 
érvoTnunv adda Kal apxnv emmys elvat twa paper, 7 Tovs Spous 
yvwpifopev, and Anal. Post. 1, 2, 72% 7, Magr. § 72, where °A. 
distinguishes between a Oéors (a postulate) and an afiwua ; apy 8 
éorw aodeifews mporacts apeoos (immediate), ayeoos Sé ys py 
éorw adn zporépa...... apécov 8 apyys ovddoytotixys Oéow pev 
A€éyo fv py lore Seigar, pyd? avaynn ew rov pabyoopevoy rv Fv S 
dvayxn 8 éxew tov orww pabyoopevoy, agivua. Among such 
afiwypara the dpyy BeBaorary-is the principle of contradiction. 
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* Sentra: yap ort adAae apxal ro yéver eiciv at twv Siadopwv 
Tm) yéve. al yap apyxat Sirral, é& av re cal wepi 6. al pey ovv é€ 
av Kowal, al Sé epi 3 Siar, olov dpiOpos, péyeBos. Anal. Post. i. 32, 
88> 27. otk apa éorw é& dAdAov yévous petaBadvra Sei~at, ofov to 
yewperpixcy apOuntuct tpla yap gore ta ev rais dwodetcow...e¢ dy 
pey ovr 7 amodegis, évdéxerat ta aura elvar’ dv St 10 yevos Erepov, aomrep 
apOunrucis Kal yewperpias, odk tore THY apOunrixny dmodeétv eda ppoo- 
au éri ta Tots peyeeot ovpBeByxora. Anal. Post. . 7, 75% 37. 

21. Aristotle’s theory of knowledge can hardly be. 
stated with any definiteness, because it would seem to 
assign almost equal importance to sense and reason in the 
building up of knowledge: and there are many passages 
which might be adduced in support of the sensationalist 
summary of Aristotle’s Epistemology—“ nihil est in in- 
tellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” The true Aris- 
totelian theory, however, is probably more completely 
expressed in the aphorism of Patricius—“ Cognitio omnis 
a mente primam originem, a sensibus exordium habet 
primum.” Aristotle accordingly treats knowledge as a 
development from the impressions of sense’, but re- 
cognises that sense, as such, does not give us knowledge’, 
and thus while at one time regarding the formation 
of general notions as proceeding from the less to the 
more extended, he at another place conceives knowledge 
as proceeding from the universal to the particular, the 
abstract to the concrete’: and while again regarding 
émraywyn as the means by which we acquire our earliest 
conceptions, he does not fail upon the other hand to 
remind us that vods, or reason, is that of which érrayay) 
is merely the expression’. The stages in Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the growth of knowledge are: I°, Sense, 2°, 
Memory, 3°, Experience, or “the formation of general 
conceptions in the mind,” 4°, Science, and 5° Art’. 

* favepov S& xai or, « tis aicPyors éxAdAourev, avaynyn xat 
émuoTnuny tiva éxXeXourevat, Fv adivarov AaPetv, eirep pavOavomev 7 
éxaywyf .) amodeife. gore 5 4 wey arodagis éx trav Kalorov, 7 5 
éraywyn ex tay Kata pépos’ advvarov S@ ta KaGcAov Dewpyoat py Ov 
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draywyijs...draxOjvar 88 py exovras alcOyow abivarov’ trav yap 
xa’ éxacrov 7 aiaOnors. Anal. Post. 1. 13, 81* 38. 

* ode 80 alaPyoews Eorw ériotacOat......00 yap Hv Tov KabodAov 
alcOnows. Anal. Post. 1. 31, 87° 28, Trend. § 46. 

* oravros yap ravadiapopwy évds, rpwrov piv év TH YuyG KaboAov. 
wad 8 éy rovrois torarat, ews dv ta apepy oT} Kal ta Kabddov, olov 
rovovdt Lpov, éws (pov xai év rovrp woattws. Anal. Post. u. 19; 
100% 15, Trend. § 69. | 
_— €ore 8 pty mparov SyAa Kat capa ra ovyxexupéva. paddov- 
votepow & é rovrww yiveras yvwpiysa ta ororxeia Kai ai apxat 
Scaipotor rabra, S10 éx rwv xaforov érl ra xa Exacta Set mpoigvac. 
And so, Aristotle adds, children begin by calling all men “fathers ” 
and all women “ mothers,” and only at a later period differentiate 
the terms. /fys. 1. 1, 184% 22. 

* SpAov &) ore ypiy ta wpara éraywyy ywpiley dvayKatov- 
Kal yap kat aloOyors ovrw Td xaOddov eurrote’, eel 82......al dpxat 
Tav amodeiLewy yvupyndrepat, exvotypn 8 dmaca pera Avyouv éori, 
Tav apxav émornpyn pev ov« ay ein® eel S obdty adAyOdorepov évde- 
xerar elvas érvornpys 7 vodv, vous av ein tov apxav. Anal. Post. 
Il. 19, 100° 10, Trend. §67. Cp. 2th. Wie. vi. 3. 3, 1139" 30 
(cioly dpa apxat é av 6 ovddopopes, dy obk ~xre ovAAOYTMOS. 
éxaywy) apa) with vI. 6, 11417 7 (Aciwerat vovv elvat tov apxar). 
So again in Z¢h. ic. vi. 11. 5, 1143" 5, Aristotle, speaking of 
the formation of moral ideas, says we must proceed from the 
individual facts of experience to the general truths, but adds 
that the perception of these particulars implies the exercise of 
reason (é trav xa’ éxaora to KaBoXAov" tovrwv ovy Exew Set alaOnow, 
aurn § éori vos). And correspondingly the first step in induction 
as the generalizing of a single instance is designated as an act of 
reason (det S¢ voety ro ' 10 ef amdvrwv tav Kal’ Exaorov ovyxeipevov). 

® dice py otv alcPyow exovra yiyveran ta Loa, ex S& cys 
alcOyoews rots pev atrav ovux éyyiyverae pyyjpy, tots 8 éyylyverac 
veeseoptyveran 88 ex THs prypys euretpia tots avOpwros’ al yap 
wohAat pvipat Tov avrov wpayparos pias éwrepias Suvapw aro- 
tedovotv, Kai Soxel oxedov emioTypy Kat Téxvy Gporov elvat 7 éuretpia. 
amoBaive. 5S érornun Kat réxvyn dia ris eprreipias trois avOporrors 
er yiyveras S& téxvy Grav ek woddOv Tis eureipias évvonpdtrwv 
pia xaSorov yévyros wept trav ocpoiwy trodns. Metaphys. A. 1, 
g80* 28. Cp. Anal. Post. 11. 19, 99° 35, Trend. § 69. 
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22. Philosophy, properly so called, Aristotle views 
as arising, after material wants had been ‘supplied, out of 
that feeling of curiosity and wonder to which the myth 
gave a provisional satisfaction’. The earliest speculators 
were philosophers of nature (@vatddoyou*), to whom suc- 
ceeded the Pythagoreans with mathematical abstractions*. 
The level of pure thought was reached partly in the 
Eleatics and Anaxagoras‘, but more completely in the 
work of Socrates, who habituated men’s minds to the 
expression of general conceptions in definitions arrived 
at by induction and analogy’. 


* Sid yap to Oavpafew of avOpwrot nai viv cal to wpwrov 
npéavro dirocodpely...... Sid Kat o didopvbos dircocodos wus eorw 
© yap pos ovyxetat éx Oavpaciwv. Meta. A. 1, 982° 12. 

* rav 89 mporov pirocodyodvrwy of meloror tas év DAs ede 
povas wyOncay apxads elvat ravrwv. 983° 6. 

® éy tots apiOpois éddxovv (2.¢. of IvOayoperor) Oewpetv oporwpara 
woAAG Tots overt Kat ytyvomévots, paAAOV 7 év wupl Kal yp Kal vdare. 
985> 28. 

* voww 89 ts etrwv etvat, xabarep év rots Lypots, cal ev TE pice 
TOV airiov TOU KOopmOU Kal THs Td~ews maays, Olov WAp~wv épayy map 
eixy A€yovras ToUs mpotepov. 984" 15. 

* S00 yap éorw a tis dv azodoin Zwxparer Sixaiws, Tovs 7 érax- 
tixovs Adyous Kat to opiferPar Kafodov. atta yap éorw apydw 
wept apxnv érotypys. GAN oO wey Swxparys ta xaldAov ov xwpiora 
érote. ovdé rots opicpous’ of S éxwpicav (the Platonists) xai rd 
Tolaita Tév dvtwy idéas rpoonyopevoay. Metaph. M. 4, 1078> 28. 
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23. Metaphysics—the name given by Aristotle’s edi- 
tors to his works on prima philosophia, either because they 
went deyond or followed after his physical investigations— 
deals as a form of scientific knowledge with first prin- 
ciples or ultimate conditions of all existence and more 
definitely considers being qua being and its essential 
attributes: just as mathematics, going so far beyond 
physics, considers the characteristics which belong to 
being not gua being, but gua line or angle’. In its uni- 
versal character Metaphysics resembles Dialectic and 
‘Sophistic, but differs from the one in method, from the 
other in its moral purpose’. 


1 2 , a 6 a rw e 3 Q a , e #7 
cor émornpyn tis 7 Oewpet to Sv y Sv Kat Ta TOUT vrapxovTa 
es A . @a a” ea ‘ , aed 4 
xa’ avro...... 8.0 Kal ypty Tov ovros 7 dv Tas mpuwras airias Anrréoy. 
Meta. Y. 1, 10032 21. (Cp. 10035 16.) xadasmrep 8 o pabypatixos 
A \ 9 > , .' v4 A a Q é Q 
mepi ta é& adatpécews THv Oewpiav movetrat (repreAwy yap Tavra Ta 
aicOyra Oewpet, ofov Bapos Kai xovdornra Ere Sé kal Oepporyra kat 
Wuxporyta, povoy Se xaraXeiret TO ToTOV Kal cuvexés, TAY ev ep ey 
a 2 Y , a 2 , ‘ \ U “ 4 @ fo: ' 
tov © ét dvo tev © éri tpia, kai ra raby ra ToUTwy 7 wood éore Kat 
ouvex7, Kal ov Kal’ Erepov Te Oewpet)...... tov abrov 59 tpomov exer Kat 
‘ , AY AY , 4 » @ 2 ‘ A N ‘ 
WEpt TO Ove TA yap TovTW oUpBeBnKoTa Kal ocov éoriv ov Kal Tas 
évayrudoets atrod 7 dv ovx adAns ériotynpys 7 pirooodias Oewpyoan. 
a a Q N > e ”~ e la o Q 
TH pvoiuy pev yap ody @ ovta, padAov 8 y Kiwyjoews peréxyer THY 
Oewpiav ts arroveipevey av. Metaphys. K. 3, 1061 28, 
2 ar) a ’ \ , , a 2 Q 
kai gore TOU Girocodou zepi tavrwv SivacGar Oewpetv. ei yap 
Py Tov Piroaodov, tis éEotar o emurxefopevos ei TavTO Lwxparys 
\ Uy 4 A 2 & er 29 4 A fo: \ 3 , 
Kat Swxparys xalyuevos 7 ei Ev evi evavriov, 4 Ti €or. TO évartiov, 
A A , C ” , 2? a @ ? \ , @ 
7] Wooayxas A€yerat ;...woTEp EoTt Kai apiOpod 7 apiOpos idia waOn olov 
WEPLTTOTNS GPTLOTHS...... ouTw Kat T@ ovtTe 7 Ov Ears Twa ida Kal Tair 
éori rept ay Tov dirocddou émoxepacbat tarybés. onpetov Sé° of 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ aA ‘ € 5 , “A A 
yap Stadexrixol cal codiotai tairov pév vrodvovrat oxHpa Te 
4 “ . N \ > AQ la / € QN \ € 
pirocody.....7Ept pev yap TO auto yevos oTpEherat 7 GopioTiKy Kal 7 
Stadexrixy tH pirocopia, adrAd Sudepe ris pev tH TpoTw TIS 
Suvapews, THs 5€ Tov Biov Ty mpoaipéca. Eore Se 7 Scadrexricy 
\ ,. @ e , ry, e@ aw ‘ 
Weipactikn wept wv 9 pirocoia yvwpiotixyn, y 5€ Topirriucy patvo- 
pévn, ovoa 8 ov. Meta. T. 2, 1004% Cp. Soph. Zl. 165° 9; 
Rhetor. i. 1, 1355 17. 
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24. The axioms of mathematics fall under the con- 
sideration of the metaphysician in so far as they are pro- 
perties of a// existence. As against therefore the followers 
of Heraclitus and Protagoras, Aristotle defends both the 
axiom of contradiction’, and that of excluded middle’, 
by shewing that their denial, and the Protagorean doctrine 
of utter relativity, is suicidal and destructive of all rea- 
soning’, and substantial identity‘. Carried out to its logi- 
cal consequences, the denial of these axioms would lead to 
the sameness of all facts and all assertions: and to an 
indifference in conduct, which is not accepted by those ~ 
who deny the axioms in question’. 


' 70 yap avTo dua Umapxew Te Kal py vrdpxew adtvaroy TO aire 
Kal Kata 70 avrd, alry bn racay éort BeBaorary rav apyav...advvarov 
yap ovrwovv tatrov troAapBavew elvar, cat pn evar, xabarep tives 
otovrat A€yeww “HpaxXerov. ovx éore yap avayxatov, a tis A€yet, 
Taira Kai vrodapBavew. Meta. T. 3, 1005> 20. 

7 adda pny ovde peragi avriddcews evdéxerar elvar ovdév, aAX’ 
avaykn 7) pavas } arodavat ty xaG’ évos oriotv. Meta. T. 7, ror1> 23. 

> 70 yap py & Te onuatvew obey onpaivew éotiv, py onpatwovrov 
52 ray ovopatwrv arvypytat to StadéyeoOat mpos adAnAovs, xara Se rHv 
ahybeav Kai mpds avrov: ovbév yap évdéxeras voeiv pn vooura &. 
1006> 8, 

ovpBaive. 8) nat ro OpvAdAovpevov mace rots Torovrois Aoyots 
auvrovs éavrovs avaipeiy. o wey yap wavra ad7nOy déywy Kai Tov évay- 
riov abrod Aoyov adnyOy wovel, dare TOV abToU ovK aANOy (0 yap évavrios 
ov prow avrov adyO7), o 5¢ ravta Wevdy Kat avtos avrov. Mea. T. 
8, 1012> 14. 

* ddws 5 avatpodow of trotro Aéyovres ovaiav Kat To Ti Fv elvat. 
advyra, yap avayxyn ovpBeBynxévar packew avrois. 1007* 20, 

* ere ef dAnOels ai avriddcoes dpa Kata Tov avtod wacaL, SyAov ws 
amavra tora &y. Eorar yap 70 aire Kat Tpiypys Kal Totxos Kal avOpw- 
wos, el KaTa TavTds TL} KaTapyoat 7 amropyoar évdéxerat, KaOdrep 
avayky tots tov [pwraydpou A€yover Adyov...et Sé pnOev trodrapPavee 
GAN’ opoiws olerae Kal ovK olerat, Ti dv Suadepovrws exor trav purav; 
dOev kat pddiora gavepov éorw dre ovGeis ovrw Sidkertas ovre TOV 
addwv ovre tov Neydvtwy Tov Adyov rovrov. Sia ri yap Badile. Méya- 
pade adn’ ody youyale oldpevos BadiLew; 005 edPdws EwNev ropeveras 
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eis dpdap 7 eis papayya, tay Tiny, adAd dhaiveras evAaBovpevos, ws VX 
Opoiws oldpevos ju7) ayabor elvas ro éurecdiy xai ayabov; Mefa.T. 4, 
1008? ro, 


25. Metaphysics being the Science of Being gua 
Being, the leading question of Aristotle’s First Philosophy 
comes to be—What is meant by the Real or by true 
Substance? This same question Plato had tried to solve 
by positing an universal and invariable element of know- 
ledge and existence, or an idea, as the only real and 
permanent beside the changing phenomena of sense’. 

" See Metaphysics A. 6, 987°, where Aristotle explains the 
genesis of the Platonic doctrine as due to an intermixture of the 
sensationalism of Heraclitus with the conceptualism of Socrates. 
Plato, in fact, accepting the Heraclitean doctrine that sensible 
things were in constant change, drew therefrom the conclusion that 
things gua sensible could not be known. But things, he argued 
further, ave known; and this knowledge must be in virtue of that 
universal notion for which Socrates sought. aévvaroy yap elvas ror 
Kowov Opov Tay aicOytav Twos, ac ye peraBaddovrwy. ovTOS pey 
ovv Ta ToWdTa THV GyTwv idéas zpoo7yopevoe, ta 8 aicOyrd tapa 
ravra, al xara ravra Aé€yerOac wavra. 98758. Cp. Mea. M. 4, 
1078 15, 

26. Plato’s Ideal Theory is defective at once from 
the standpoint of the Physicist, the Psychologist and the 
Metaphysician’. 

1. Ideas are powerless to explain the unceasing life 
and change of nature: they do not contribute to objects 
of sensation any cause of movement and alteration *. 

2. They are equally incompetent to explain know- 
ledge: for (a) knowledge is of the ovola, which is z 
things, whereas ideas place it outside them; (@) to sup- 
pose that we know things better by adding on their 
general conceptions, is about as absurd as to imagine that 
we can count numbers better by multiplying them’; (y) 
if they are assumed to explain what is permanent in 
knowledge, they must be extended to objects of art, of 
which, however, the Platonists do not recognise ideas *. | 
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3. Ideas are equally incompetent to explain exzstence 
(etya:). For (a) they do not exist z# the objects which 
partake in their nature, while the truth is, that substance 
cannot be separated from that of which it is the substance’ ; 
(5) the relation between ideas and things is left alto- 
gether unexplained. To describe the ideas as patterns, 
or archetypes of things, is mere poetical metaphor, and 
since what is a genus to one object, is a species to a 
higher class, the same idea will have to be at once. arche- 
type and ectype*®. Further, if we imagine an intermediate 
link between the idea and the individual object, we shall 
again require another intermediary and so onad infinitum". 


* wdvrov $8 padwora Staropyoeev av tis, ti wore oupPBdddcrar 


ta, eidy 7} Trois aidios trav aloGyrav 7 Trois yryvopdvos Kal Pbepopé- 
vous’ ovTe yap Kwycews ovre petaBodAjs ovdemias éorw atria adrois. 
adr pov ovre mpos THY eruornunv obPev BonOel rv Trav GAAwv (ovde 
‘ 2? a , P , \ a4. ¥ > 9 ‘ \ 
yap ovoia éxeiva tovrwr’ év Tovrots yap av qv) ovr els To elvat, py evv- 
WapXovTa ‘ye Tos peréxovow; Meta. A. 9, 99128, or in identical 
words M. 5, 1079>12. Cp. Z. 1033 26. 
2 2 ‘ a @ 4 e Q a“ .Y ~ - 
év 8¢ tO Daidwve ovrws A€yerat, ws nai rod evar cat rod yiyver Oat 
» ‘ ¥ 9 , ld “ 2n aA ” -@ 9 lg AY 
airia ta €dn éotiv. Kaito. tov elddv ovrwy Spws ov yiyverar Ta 

4 A , \ “A ‘ A (J @ e 2 la 
peréxovta, dy py 7 TO Kwwygov, Kat woAXa. yiyverat Erepa, olov oix 
xat daxtvAos, wv ov paper €tdn elvat, got 4. 

* domep av et ris apiOpujoa BovrAdpevos, éXarrdévey pev OvTwy oloLTO 
py Suvycer Gar, wrEiw 5¢ roujoas apiOpotn. 1078> 35. 

KaTd, Te yap Tovs Adyous Tous éx TUY érioTnpay extras dy wavTWV 
@ 9 “a ld 3 a 
dow érornpal eiaty. 10797 9. 

* ere Sogeey dv advvarov elvar xwpis tiv ovciay Kat ov 7 ovata. 
adore was av ai iS€ar ovola trav mpaypatwv ova, xupis elev; Mela. 
A. 9, 991° 1. 

>: « 

© 70 8 Aeyey wapadelypara avra elvar kal peréxew avrav Tada 
xevodoyeiy got Kat peradopas A€yev wowntiKds...€rt ov povoy TOV 
alsOyrav rapade’ypara ta. €idy, aAAd Kat alrav, ws yévos eldav' wore 
70 auro dora. mapaderypa. Kal eixuv. 991 20. 

7 Ere 82 of axpiBéoraror trav AGywv of pey Tov mpds Te ToLovCLY 
Seas, dv ov pacw elvar xa’ atro yévos, of 5¢ tov rpirov avOpwroy 
Aéyovow, 1079* 13. 
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27. Aristotle’s answer to this same question—What 
is reality ?—differs more in wording than in meaning from 
that given by Plato. The main defect to Aristotle’s 
eyes in the ideal theory was that Plato considered ideas 
as transcendant and separate from things of sense, and 
failed to give through them any explanation of life and 
change’. Aristotle therefore concludes that since for scien- 
tific as opposed to empirical knowledge, there must be an 
universal element, since individuals are unlimited and infi- 
nite, and as such unknowable’, the idea must be not 
something outside the many, but rather in, and predicable 
of, the manifold phenomena of sense’. 


1 Y a 9 a 2? e td 3 4 4 a “ 
Kat ToUTO opOus évonaev (0 Ywxparys) ov xwpicas...dvev piv yap 
A s > ” > Lg a Q XN 4 ¥ ~ 
tov xaQoXov ovx eotw ériotnpyv AaBeiv, to 8 ywpilev alruov Tav 
ovpBavovrwy Svcyxepav rept tas éas éoriv. Meta. M. 9, 1086> 6. 
3 iO 4 > > aq A Q N > > > 
eidn pev ovv elvae 7 €v Tt rapa Ta roANa ovK avayky, ef amodegts 
éorat, elvat pevrot év xara. roAAav adybes cireiv avayKy’ ov yap éorae 
70 KabcAov, av py rodtro 7° édv Sé ro KaSodov py F, TO pécov ovK 
éorat, dor’ obd arddegis. An. Post. 1. 11,7775. Magrath § 79. 
el pev ovv pnb gore mapa ta Kal exaota, ovfev dy ely voyrov 
Ld ‘ 4 b ] A \ 98 , 2 ‘4 , 7 , ‘ 
adAd tavra aicOyra Kai emiornpy ovbevds, ci py tis elvar A€yer THY 
alcOnow émornpnv. Meta. B. 4, 999° 1. 
* add of ra €idn A€yovtes TH pev OpOds A€yover xwpiLovres avra, 
” eg >? AS 2 > a g Na 3 8 a > , 
eirep ovciat eici, Ty S ovK opOds, ore To ev ert roAdwyv eldos A€yovcw. 


¥ 5 g 3 ” 9 “a 7 e Le] 3 ‘4 ew 
-: alriov & Ort ovK Exovew arodovvas Tives at ToLatrat ovoiat ai apGapror 
= Q Q 7 ¢ ‘ r , A > b) t ~ * 
i) mapa tas Kal’ éxagra Kai aicPyras. movotow ovv tas aitas TH elder 


CH . i 2 hy 


“~ A , Q ) , N E) h 
trois POaprois (tavras ydp topev), avroavOpwrov Kat abrotrmov, mpoott- 
Ogres trois aiaOyrots to pyya to avro. Meta. Z. 16, 1040" 27. 
2 \ Oy _sQ8 a 2A’. 3 Q ‘ , e a \ 
éret 88 ovde mpadypa ovPév éort mapa ta peyey, ws Soxel, ta 
aicOyta Kexwpiopévov, év Tots eidect Tots aigOyrots ra voyra éore. 
De An. ut. 8, 4327 4. 


28. Real Substance, or true Being (cvcia), is thus 
‘ Aristotle not the abstract universal, but rather the 
concrete individual thing’. The Aristotelian theory of 
Substance is not however altogether consistent with itself: 
and while the teaching of the tract on Categories inclines 
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to Nominalism, the doctrine of the Metaphysics inclines 
frequently towards Realism or Idealism*. Particularly 
we are struck by the apparent contradiction between the 
doctrine that Science and Definition deal on the one 
hand with the universal, on the other hand with Substance 
which is declared to be individual’, The contradiction is 
due to the desire, always operative with Aristotle, to 
state his views in such a manner as will bring them into 
more pronounced antagonism with the theory of Plato, 
and may be partly solved by regarding Substance as the 
concrete existence, in which a universal is individualized, 
or an individual universalized through its particular rela- 
tions. As such a concrete (cvvodov), Substance is the 
merging of matter in form,_of potentiality in actuality. 
Just as knowledge proceeds from the abstract universal 
to the concrete individual (Phys.I. 1), so real existence 
is the gradual evolution and filling up of an original 
abstract substratum *. | 


* Zouxe yap aduvaroy elvar ovaiav elvat oriotv trav Kxafodov Acyo- 
pevov. Metaph. Z. 13, 1038" 9. 

* Thus in the Categories mpdrot ovoiac are said to be indi- 
vidual existences: in the Metaphysics (Z. 11, 10375 2) we read 
éri Tav TpwTwv ovic.iwy, olov KaywvAcTys. Cp. § Io. 

° 6 optopds ovcias tis yvwpiopos. Anal. Post. 11. 3, go” 16. 
Cp. Metaph. Z. 5, 1031% 1. tov yap KaBoXov Kai Tod eidous 0 opiopos. 
Meta. Z. 11, 10367 29. 

“A \ , ‘ ”~ 2 , aA , \ 2 a 9 ld 
mwas yap Aoyos Kat raca émorypy tov Kafodov Kat ov Tay érxa- 
tov. Meta. K. 1, 1059» 25. 

Sia. rovro Sé xal Trav ovoiwy tov aicbytav trav Kal éxacra ov6’ 
e \ woo 2 , 9 9 ” ¢ © e¢ , , y 9 
optopos ovr amodegis €or, Gt. Exovotv VAnV Ys 7 Pivots TOLAUTN WOT 
évdéxerOar xai elvar cai py. Meta. Z. 15, 1039” 29. 

* 4 ovoia yop éore ro eldos To évov &f ov Kai THS VANS 4 TUvOAOS 
Aéyerat ovcia olov 4 KowWoTyS' éx yap TAavTYS Kal THS PLvos oy pis Kat 
e / 2 4, OS \. 3 4 e , ees > \ “A , [nd 
9 ompdrys éoti® dis yap ev rovrois brapte 7 pis. ev 5é TH TvvOAW ovoia 
olov put opp 7 KadXig, évéorar kai y An. Meta. Z. 11, 1037% 29. 

A€yerar 3 worep To troxeipevov ovoia elvar kal ro ti qv elvat Kat 
To &x rovTwv, Kat To KaBoAov. Aleta. Z. 13, 1038° 2. 
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29. Matter (UA) is used by Aristotle in four prin- 
cipal senses, which tend however to glide into one another. 
First, it is the substratum of varying determinations, the 
subject of growth and of decay’; secondl, JNt is the 
potential which has implicitly the capacity to develop into 
reality"; ¢hirdly, it is the formless and so indeterminate 
and contingent*®; and so /astly, as that which is wethout 
any definite form (dopiorov), it is almost synonymous with 
negation (crépyous)*. It is altogether.a relative concep- 
tion, and hence matter in its last phase is identical with 
form’. 


" gore 58 vAn padora piv Kat xupiws To troxelpevov yevérews xai 


POopas Sexrixov. De Gen. et Cor. 1. 4, 320% 2. A€yw ydp vAy ro 
apurov troxeipevov éxaotp, €& ov yiverai te évurapxovros py Kata 
oupBeBnxos. Phys. i. 9, 192* 31. 

* DAqv St A€yw 7 py) 1d8e Te ovoa evepyeia, Suvape éort rode Te. 
Meta. H. 1, 10427 27: cp. Meta. N. 4, 1092 3. 

> Néyw 8 VAnv 7 cal avryv pyre ti pyre moody pyte GAO pyOev 
Aéyerat ols wpiora: to ov. Meta. Z. 3, 10297 20. So in Phys. 1. 
7, 191% 10 Aristotle combines 7 vAn Kat ro dpopdov and in Meza. 
A. 8, 989° 18, we have wAy described as ro ddpicrov mpiv opwOjvas 
Kal peracyety eldous Tivos, 

9 VAN Eras airia y évdexounevyn Tapa TO ws él Td TOAD aAAws TOU 
oupBeBynxoros. Meta. E. 2, 10272 14. Cp. De An. i. 1, 4127 7. 

* Thus in Phys. 1. 7, 190% 27, orépyors is said to be a ovpBe- 
Byxos of vAn. Cp. Meta. I. 8, 1058* 23, 9 ydp vAn amoddces 
SyAovra, to Sé yévos vAn ov A€yerat yévos. And in Phys. 1. 8, 
191 13, A. writes: pets 8 Kat avrot papey yiyverOar péy ovdev 
amas éx pn dvros, dpws pévror yiyverOas éx py Ovros, olov xara 
oupBeBynxos’ éx yap THs oTEpjoews, 6 éore Ka aitd py Gy, OUK 
évurrapxovros yiyveraf rt. But in the next chapter 192° 5, ‘a dis- 
tinction is drawn between vAy and orépyors to the effect that tAn 
is ov« ov Only xara avpBeByxds while orépyors is SO Kad avryv. 

* gore O€ THS VANS y piv vonrn 4 BS aicOyry, Kat aet To Aoyou To 
pey vAn 108 evépyaa eorw...€ore S worep eipyrar cal 9 éoxary 
vAn cai 9 popdy tavto Kal Suvape, to Sé evepyeig. Meta. H. 6, 
1045" 33. 7 ss 
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30. The antithesis of Svvayis and évépyera is really 
the same as that of ¥An and elSos, except that whereas 
the two last are conceived as fixed and stationary, the 
two first-named are regarded as dynamical and progres- 
sive, and évépyea is strictly only the process which attains 
its termination in a final perfection or évreréyera*’. (Auvd- 
pets may be either conscious or unconscious, the former 
admitting of alternative courses of a the latter, or the 
capacities of nature, of one only*.) (re theory of a con- 
tinuous development from the possible to the actual, from 
that which is not yet, but has the power of being, to 
that which really is, is one of the most important aspects 
of the phitosophy-of Aristotle. It was intended by its 
author to solve the difficulties which earlier thinkers had 
raised with reference to the beginnings of: existence and 
the relations of the one and many—difficulties which 
in the last-named connection had led to. a denial-of all 
predication®. But while Aristotle thus recognises the 
genesis of things by evolution and development, he does 
not fail to distinguish between the study of an object from 
the standpoint of Azstory, and the standpoint of its con- 
stitutive xature, and to emphasize the fact that_while_in 


the order of time a capacity or imperfect form precedes 
a realized activity or perfect condition, in the order of 


i i ne ae 


imperfect, the whole the part, the realized the possible’ : 


* gore 3 yf evépyeta to Srdpyxew TO Tpaypa, py otTus dowep éyo- 
pev Suvape (A€yopey St Suvane ofoy év rH Gdrw “Eppijv nai év rH 
dAy THY ypicaay...) To 8 évepyeig. Syrov 8 emi rev nal’ Exaora rij 
éraywyh & BovAcpea Aéyeww, cai od Set wavrds dpov Carew adda xai 
TO avdAoyoy cuvopay, ors ws TO oixodonotw mpos Td olxodopixoy, Kai 
76 €ypyyopes mpos 70 Kabeddov, Kai To copay mpos TO pov pev dy 
Se gyov. Meta. @. 6, 10487 30. 

Tovvopa évépyeia A€yerat xara TO epyov, kat ouvreiver xpos THV 
évredéxacav. Meta. ©. 8, 1050° 23. 

* xai ai piv pera Adyou waca: Trav évaytiwv al adtal, ai S adoyor 
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pia évds, olov ro Oepuov tov Oeppaiven povov, 7 8% iarpixy vooov Kat 
tyeias. Meta. @. 2, 1046° 5. 

> povayas ovrw Avera: xal 9 THY apxaiwy amopia...éx yap THS 
orepnoews, 5 éote xa’ atro py dv, ovx évurdpxovTos yiyverat te. 
Phys. 1. 8, 1917 23. 

clot 5€ tives of Gacy, olov of Meyapixoi, drav évepyy povoy Sivac- 
Oat, Grav Sé py evepyy ov SvvacGaz, ofov rov py oixodopodvra ob Suvac- 
Oat oixoSopetv, adAa Tov oixodopodvra Grav olxodopy’ opoiws 5é Kal ézi 
Tav aAdrwv’ ols ta ovpBaivovra arora ov yaXerov idely...woTE ovToL of 
Aoyot éfatpodor cal xivyow Kal yéveow* aei yap To Te EotyKds éor7- 
eras kai to KaOyjpevov xabedeira, Meta. @. 3,1047>14. Cp. A. 29. 

* 1 yap yéveots Evexa THs ovaias éotiv, GAN’ ovx y ovcia evexa THs 
yevéreus....yerva yap 6 avOpwros avOpwrov. De Part. An. 640° 18, 
cp. De Gen. An. v. 1, 778" 5. 

70 ateAés péyeHos yevéres ev mpotepov eott, TH} ovocig 8 vorepov, 
olov ayuxov émiixov. Mea. M. 3, 10777 19. 

Sef Se py AcAnOevar wdrepov wrpoojKe A€yew wis Exacrov yiverOat 
wépuxe piddov 9 was eorw. De Part. An. 640% 10. 


31. The Aristotelian analysis of existence into dvvapes 
and évépyeva, or ¥An and eldos, is expressed with more 
detail in the doctrine of the four apyai or airta—that is, 
principles which enter into the existence or origination 
or cognition of any object’. These four apyai are Ist, 
the material cause, or elements out of which an object 
is created: 2ndly, the efficient, or means dy which it is 
created: 3rdly, the formal, or expression of what it is: 
and 4thly, the final, or end for which it is*. The final, 
however, tends to be one with the formal, and both may 
be identical with the efficient. Of the four, it is the formal 
and final which is the most important, and which most 
truly gives the explanation of an object. The teleology of 
Aristotle regards the end of a thing as realized not in its 
relation to us, but in the full perfection of itself: final 
cause with Aristotle is internal and objective, not external 
and subjective’. | 

" Wagay pev ov KoWoVv Twv dpyav TO mpurov elvar GOev } Eorty 


7 ylyverat f yryvioxera. Meta. A. 1, 1013? 18. 
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3: ¢ 4 > 4 4 4 \ 9: e ‘ 2 Ud 
va pev ovv tpomov airtov A€yerat TO €€ ou yiveras Te evuTrapxor- 
Tos, olov 6 yaAKxos Tod avdpidvros...adAAov Sé to eldos Kat TO mapa- 
Secypa...ére Dev 4 apyyn ris petaBoAns 4 rpury 7] TAS npEpyoews, olov o 
BovXevoas airios kal 0 marnp Tov Téxvov...ért Ws TO TéAOS’ TOTO O 
€or 76 ov Evexa, olov Tod mepirarev 74 tyie, Phys. i. 3, 194° 24, 
and in almost identical words A/eéa. A. 2, 1013 24, Phys. Il. 7, 
198? 24. 
B 32 4 , e a 9 2 .' \ 4, A ‘N 
éxel melous opapev airias rept THY yeveow THY protKkny...diopic- 
° .' . 4 4 4 .' , U4 , LY 
Téov Kal Tept TovTwy Trola mpuwTyn Kal Sevrépa mépuxev. gaiveras Sé 
4 a V4 gy , , Q t > a a @e a e , 
arpurn tv A€éyomev Evexd twos’ Aoyos yap ovros, apyy 5 o Adyos opoius 
€v Te Tos Kata Téxvyv Kal év Tos dicel cuveoTyKOOW. yap TH 
Stavoia } ry aicOnce: opirdpevos 6 pty iarpos TH vyleay, 0 8 olko- 
Sopos THv oixiav, dmoduSdact Tovs Adyous Kal Tas airias ov mototow, 
éxaorov, kal Sudre tounréov ovtws. De Part. Anim. 1. 639° 11. 


32. The concrete reality which constitutes substance 
gains special expression in the phrase ro ri jv elvar. The 
phrase would seem to have originated in a combination 
of rd elvat, and ti éors, but the conception was taken 
outside the limits of present time by the substitution of 
the past for the present. Thus rd ré Av elvas means 
the manifestation of the general notion: and it is there- 
fore most explicitly described as ovcla dyvev vAns—z.e,, 
Substance free from all indeterminateness and _ contin- 
gency’. It is therefore preeminently the subject of defini- 
tion. 


' xal rparov elrwpev Evia rept atrov AoyiKds, ote Eote TO TE Hv 
elvas exdory & A€yerar Kal avrd. ov yap éort TO Gol elvat TO ovoLKG | 
elvat' ov yap kara cavrov el povoixos. Meta. Z. 4,1029>14. Thus 
chapter 6 points out that in essential conceptions the ro rt jv etvat 
of the conception is identical with the conception itself, but this is 
not the case with those which are accidental. avdyxy dpa & elvas 
70 ayabov Kat ayabe elvat kat Kaddv Kat Kad@ elvat, Oa py Kar’ GAO 
A€yerat, GAA Kal’ avra Kat mpara. 1031° 12. 

A€yw Se ovciay avev dAys to ri Fv eva. Meta. Z. 7, 1032° 14. 
So also De An. 11. 1, 4125 11 yyy is said to be the r. 7. «. of the 
body, and in 1043 1 we have ro yop ri qv elvac To cider Kat TH 


eyepyeig. urapxe. oxy pev yap Kal Wux7 elvat taibrov. 
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33. God to Aristotle is the first of all substances, 
the necessary first source of movement who is himself 
unmoved: a being with everlasting life, and perfect blessed- 
ness, engaged in never-ending self-contemplation: acting 
on the world as the primary object of love in which desire 
and reason fall into unity’, The moral virtues are too 
dependent on material, bodily and terrestrial conditions to 
be ascribed to God: but the perfect simplicity and immuta- 
bility’ of his nature brings him the purest and serenest 
pleasure’. 


1 drei St Sel xivnow ae var cat py Siadelrew, avaynn val red 
a“ . A ¥ y 4 A b) a a > 0 
mpwrov Kivel, elre bv cite wAeiw, Kal To mpwrov Kivovy axivytov. Phys. 
VIII. 6, 258° ro. 

ore 7. 8 ov Kivovpevoy Kweli, aidtov Kat ovoia Kal évépyeia ova” 

a) . @ , 3 / . A “ ”~ > 4 o a 
xwel 5é wde TO Opextov, Kal TO vonToY Kivel Ov KWotpevoy. TOUTWY Ta 

a 1 > 2 AQy ¢ 2 ¢ , s , a > 
TpwOTa TA avTa....Kiwel 58 ws epupevoy, kivovpevov Sé raAAa xwwel...éx 

, ” 9 a e » Y a e , A a 9 . 
TOLAUTYS Apa apXHs YpTyTar o oupaves kai 7 vows. Staywyy 8 éorriv 
ota 9 apiorn piKpov xpovoy nuav...pdpev Se tov Oeov elvar Laov aidvov 
apiorov, bore Con Kai alwy ovvexys Kai aidvos vrdpya 7 Oeg. Todro 

Q e 4 q > > / to , 3? 4 
yap 0 Oeos...drt pev ovv eorev ovola tis aidvos Kat axivytos Kal Kexw- 
propevyn tav aicOyrav, pavepoy éx trav eipnudvwv. Meta. A. 7, 1072 
25. avrov apa voel, elrep éoti TO Kpariorov, Kal éorw 4 vonats 
s o b 
vonoews vonots. Meta. A. 9, 1074 34. 

* rovs Geovs yap padiora vreAndapey paxapious Kat evdaipovas 
elvar mpages Sé woias amoveimat xpewy avrois;...duiovor mavra 
gaivor’ dy ra rept rds mpages pixpa Kai avagia Oedv....70 dy Caves, 
Tov mparrew apatpoupévor, ert 5¢ wadXAov Tod qorelv, ti A|trerat TARY 

tA . @ e “A ma 9 & ‘4 , Q 
Gewpia; wore 4 TOU Geod évépyera, paxapworyre Siapépovea, Oewpytixy 
av ein. Eth. Nic. x. 8, 1178° 9. 

el rov 7 pvots arAy ely, acl y airy mpakis ydiorn Extra. Sid 6 
Geds aet pilav Kat amrdyv xaipe ydovive ov yap povov Kwyceds éorw 
évépyeia, GANG, kal axwyaias, Kat Sov” paddov év ypenia éoriv H ev 
xwyoe, Lth, Nic. vu. 14, 1154° 25. 


PART ITI. 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 


34. Aristotle’s Philosophy of Nature (guotxn) con- 
siders existence not in itself, but in so far as it partici- 
pates in movement’. Its province is the actual sensible 
reality in which Aoyos—thought and idea—is wrapped up 
in UAn, matter: but the student of nature should possess 
a knowledge not only of the matter, but also and to a 
greater degree of the idea which regulates this matter’. 
The qgvotxes in fact will embrace in his explanation of an 


' object all its four causes, and thus grasp it in its compre- 


hensive concreteness’. To study a phenomenon gqvotxds 
is thus with Aristotle to study it in the concrete, just 
as to do so Aoyixds is to study it in the abstract and 
without reference to facts’. 


' ri dvouwg pev ydp ovx 7 ovra, paddov & 7 Kuoews peréxet, 
mv Oewpiav tis amoveipeey av. Meta. K. 3, 106156. 9 dvoixy 
Oewpyricy tis dv ein, GAAd Oewpytixy mepi Tovotrov dy 6 éore Suvatov 
kwetoOat Kat mept ovciav Thy Kata tov Aoyov ws éri td word od 


\ 4 > \ Ud Q , ¢€ , a “~ , 

XYPLOTHV [OVOV...... ei Sy} wavra ta vote opoiws TH opp A€yovrat, 
“A g “ > 

olov pis, opOaApos, tpoowmrov, capt, oorotv, oAws Ldov...... (ovBeves 


yap dvev xunjoews 6 Aoyos avtav GAN ael Exes VAnv) SHAov mas det 
& rows gvaixots TO ti dare Cyretv Kai opilerOar, cat Sudore Kat mept 
Yoy7s évias Oewpjoat Tov puotxot, don pt} avev THS VANS éoTiy. 
Meta. E. 1, 1025 26. 
* od ydp povov wept ris vAys Sel yvupilew tov dvotxov, addd 
kai THs Kata Tov Adyov Kai wadXov. Meta. Z. 11, 1037% 16. 
W. 3 
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® éret 3 ai airiac rérrapes, wept wacav Tod dvoxod elddvar xai 


eis wacas avaywy To Sid ti aroduce duoixas, THY UAnV, To €ldos, TO 
Kuwjoay, To ov évexa, Phys. 1. 7, 1984 23. 

* bio door évwxyxace padrov év rots dvotxots, padrov Svvavras 
troriBecbar roiavras dpyas ai éxt wodvd Suvavrat ouveipev: ot 3 
é& trav modddv Adywv adewpyror TaV VapxoVTwY GYTEs, pos CA‘ya 
Br\épavres, arodaivovrat paov' io. 8 av tis Kai éx tovtwy ocov 
Stadepovew of dvaixas Kal Aoyixws oxomowvres. De Gen. ef Cor. 
I. 2, 3167 ro. 


35. Movement («ynots) is the mode in which poten- 
tial being is continually actualizing itself in the world 
of nature’. Of movement, Aristotle recognises three 
kinds, quantitative, qualitative and locomotive*—all of 
which, however, reduce to that last mentioned, since even 
yéveois and Oopa, as forms of avyxpiows and Siaxpiccs, 
necessarily involve space®. 


* Senpnpévov S& xa’ exacrov yévos Tov piv évredexeig, rod Se 
Suvaper, 7 Tov Suvapet ovros évredéxeta, 7) ToLdrov, Kivnois éorw, 
e 
oloy rod pév adAowrovd, 7 GAAowrov, adrAoiwors. Phys. II. 1, 
2017 I0. 
* el ov al xarnyopias Sejpyvrat ovaia Kat movryte Kat To Tov 
TeYoP uP % 7 yp sou 
“a “a 4 : “A “a a a) 
kal T@ wore Kal TG TpoOs TL Kal Te TOT@ Kal TH woelv | Wace, 
avayKn tpets elvat Kwyoes, THV TE TOU ToLOD Kai THY TOU TOTOU Kai 
tv xara tomov, Phys. V. 1, 225° 9...... 1) pev ovv Kara TOrOV dopa, 
7 8& kata TO mowov adXoiwors, y 58 Kata TO Togov avgnors Kal POicts. 
Phys, Vil. 2, 2437 8. 
8 a 5 2 a LA a“ ‘ , ‘ a Q 
tpiav 0 ovowv Kwycewy, THS TE KaTa péyeBos Kal THS Kara 
awabos Kat THS Kata TOWOV, Hv Kadovpev Hopav, TavTHY avayKailov evat 
aputnv, K.tA., PAYS. VII. 7, 260% 28. Kal tTHS KUjoEWs 7 KOW) 
( a 4 A 4 3 4 a aA , 
padwora Kat Kuptwraty Kata Too éortiv, yy KaXovpev gopay. Phys. 
IV. I, 208 31. 


36. Nature (dvaus) is Aristotle’s term to denote what 
is at once intrinsically spontaneous, self-determined and 
uniform in its mode of action. It is opposed therefore to 
accidental spontaneity (7d avtrouaroy) and chance (rvy7), 
avTowaroy referring to eccentric uncaused results in things 
as such, chance referring to unexpected issues in things in 
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regard to man. Nature as the self-producing and the self- 
determined is thus opposed to art in that while art is an 
originating principle in something outside itself, nature 
is so within itself’. As such, it is at once the original 
primary substratum, and the formed and perfect state of 
development®. It is in this second sense that the State 
is a natural institution’. 


I A Q , »” , i 4 ° “A > . 
Ta pey hoe ovTa wavra gaiverar éxyovra év éavrois apxyv 


KUVNOEWS Kal OTdvEWs, TA ey KaTa TOTOV, TA Se Kar avenow Kai — 
pliou, ta St cat adAowory. Phys. Il. I, 192 14. 
y pay ouv réxvn apx7 év adArAw, 7 St dios apyy év aura. — GyOpw- 
qos yap aWipomer yore Meta. A. 3, 1070" 6. 
dice yap soa and twos év abtois apyns cuvexas Kwwovpeva. 
9 a ) , e oy , a Q ‘ 27 
adixveitat els TL TEXOS...... yap TUXN Tov Kata oupPeByKos airiwv: 
GAN’ Orav TovTo ael 7H ws éxt To TOAD ylyvytat, ov cupBEByKos od5 
s a 4 .] de A “~ oA @ A o 'o»4 Qs 
amo TUXNS* EV O€ TOS HratKots aE OUTWS, av fy TL ELTrOdITY...... 
o de én q@ 4 > A é “4 > ‘ ” 
padirra nAov otay tis latpevy avros éavtov> TovTw yap €oLKev 
4 pots. Phys. u. 8, 199%15. Cp. De Coel, 111. 2, 3015 17. 
g ¢ ‘ > , ¢ e , Rd e , es 
va, pev avy TpOTov ovTws 7 picts A€yerat, 4 mpwTyn éxdoTw 
broxeipévy tAy Tov exovTwv ev avrols apxnv Kijoews Kal peraBorgs, 
adXov S€ tporov y poppy Kat ro eldos tO Kata Tov Noyov...... TO yap 
Suvdper adpE 7 corovw our éxe rw tTHv éavtod diow amply dv AaBy 
to eldos To Kata Tov Aoyov. Phys. Ul. 1, 193? 28. 
Pe ’ aN ee ald \ © a +. a 
gduais 52 4 te mpwry VAy...... kat to €ldos Kal 4 ovaia’ TovTo 
d¢ dori ro TeAQs THS yeveoews. Meta. A. 4, 1015? 7. 
8 3 4 led aN 4 > 4 4 ‘ e “A oar 
w raga woks dice éoriv, eiwep Kai al mparar xowwviat 
TéXos yap atryn éxeivwv, 7 5é duos tédos éotiv. olov ydp Exaordv 
2 A 4 X 0 ‘4 4 XN ‘ , if e 7 
€or. THs yevérews TeAecOeions, TavTyv papev THY pio elvar Exdorov, 
worep avOpwrov, tro, oixias. Poltt. 1. 1, 1252 30. 


37. Space (romos) is a necessary concomitant of 
sensible existence’; and is therefore not to be resolved 
into body, either as matter or as form’, because space 
remains after the body is destroyed; and two bodies, 
were space body, would be in the same place*. Nor again 
can it be identified with the interval between the ex- 
tremities of body, for this changes with the bodies: 


3——2 
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whereas space continues the same whatever may go on 
within it. It is therefore the first and unmoved limit of 
the enclosing as against the enclosed *. | 


1» e Q Q , > , , : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
€TL OL TO KEVOV dacKovtes €tvat TOTOV A€éyovow TO yap KEVOV 


, A oo” 9 , ’ ¢ ‘ > » ee . 
ToTos Gv Ein éoTEPNMEVOS TUpATOS. OTL Ley OLY EGTL TL O TOTOS Tapa 
‘ , ‘ a a ] ‘\ 2 , ‘ , »” e , 
Ta. cwpara, Kai Tav cupa aicOyrov év ToTw, dia TovTwY ay Tis broAG- 
Bo. Phys. 1v. 1, 208° 25. 
3 ‘ “ A A eg L) , ~ la a q 
To péev yap eldos cai 7» vAn ov xupilerar Tov mpaypatos, Tov dé 
, 2 dé e-.3 e A) aA ? > , Xx. 58 c # 
ToTov évdéxerat’ év @ yap anp qv, év TovTW raAW Vowp, ws Epaper, 
yiverat...xat yap Soxet rowtro te elvat o tomos olov To ayyetov' 
” L} Q 5 a ld oe QA > . “a Say ~~ 
€oTt yap TO ayyelov Toros peradopyros' to 8 ayyeiov ovdév Tov 
47 , 
mpaypatos €otw. 209° 23. 
8 3 Q > ¢ e , a > > «a , rw 
ov yap amdAAvrat o Toros Tu ev atta PUeipopevwv. adivvaror 
8¢ cdpa elvas tov Torov’ év TatTe yap av ein Sv0 owpara, 209% 2. 
4% . 9 a ’ , ¢ . 8 8 
€or. 5 worep TO ayyelov Toros peraopytos, oUTW Kal Oo TOTOS 
“a el > a“ 
ayyelov aperaxivyTov...woTe TO TOU TeptexovTOS Tépas aKivyTOV Tpui- 
a € Ld 
tov, Tour éotw o Toros. Phys. iV. 4, 2127 15. 


38. Time is referred by Aristotle to our: conscious- 
ness of a succession in our thoughts, and a sense of 
difference between the events of our experience: and is 
described as a numeration of movement as to its priority 
and posteriority’. Like space it is a universal concomi- 
tant of real existence. Being what is numbered, it neces- 
sarily involves a numberer, that is, a conscious mind: but 
time itself is eternal *. 


' orav ydp pydev atrot peraBadrAwpev tHv Siavorav 7 AdOwpev 
, 2 aA €a , ’ , SQN a9 
peraBaddAovres, ov Soxet ypiv yeyovévat xpovos, xafamep ovd€ Tois év 
a , , \ a_@ 9 : - 
Yapdot pvPoroyouvpévors kaGevSew swapa rots ypwow, drav éyepOacw... 
2QN 8 NO» » , , , ean @ . ie, 
ei 59) 70 py oleo Oar elvar ypovov tore ovpBaiver nity, drav py opilupev 
pydepiay petaBodnv, add’ ev é&vi Kai adiaipérw gaivyrac 4 Yux7 
; @ > 9 , , e@- , ‘ , , 
peeve, otav 8 aicOwpefa Kat opiowpev, Tore papev yeyovévat xpovor, 
A) g 3 ” ” , N “~ , 
davepoy ort ovK éotiy avev Kiwnoews Kal peraBoArs xpoves. Phys. iv. 
II, 218 22 ...xal Tore hapév yeyoveévat xpovov, dtay Tov mpotépov 
Kal totépoy év tH Kwwyoce. aicPyow AcBwpev...rovTo yap éorw o 
Xpovos apiuos Kuycews Kata TO mpoTEpov Kai VoTEpov. 219° I. 
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et St pndev GArAo wépucey apiOpety 7} uy) Kat Yryis vois, 
10 , T a “ Q ¥ a 
advvarov elvat xpovoy yuyxis py ovons. Phys. IV. 14, 2237 25. 

el ovv adwvarov gore Kai elvat Kal vonoat xpovov avev Tov viv, TO 
dé viv éort pecorys tis, Kal apyynv Kal reAXeurnv Exov aya, apynv piv 
TOD égopuevov xpovov, TeAeuTnV Se TOU wapeAOovTos, avayKn aei elvac 
Xpovov’ To ydp éxxarov Tov TeXevtaiov AnPbévros xpovov & Tin TaV 
viv éorat, Phys. Vil. 1, 251» 20. 


39. Against the mechanical philosophy of Demo- 
critus, which explained origination by the combination 
or dissolution of infinitely numerous homogeneous atoms, 
Aristotle maintains the existence of qualitative distinc- 
tions among the elements themselves, and the possibility 
of qualitative alteration, as opposed to mere composition 
and decomposition of existing particles’. He insists on 
the teleological study of nature as that which alone 
gives a true insight into things’, and requires that the 
standpoint of the physicist be supplemented by that of 
the metaphysician, who sees that what is last in the 
order of production, stands first in the light of the 
phenomenon’s fixed nature’. Nature (and God) are 
always, he conceives, working towards an end, and striv- 
ing after what is perfect*. But sometimes the idea is 
defeated in its aim: matter (vA) gets the upper hand; 
and monsters and misgrowths are the result *. 


1 Anuoxptros dé cat Aedxurmos rowjoartes Ta oXH MATA THV aADNOiw- 
ow Kal THv yeverw ex TovTwy rowwict, Siaxpice -pey Kal cvyKpice 
yeveow xat POopay, rage dé xai Oéoe: adrAoiwow...amopias éxet Tatra 
Kat moAAds Kal evAcyous. De Gen. 1. 2, 315% 9. avaipet yap ovros 
6 Adyos dAAolwow, opwopev Se rd aitro odpa cuvexés Sv Gré pev vypov 
ore 52 remyyos, ov Statpéve kat cvvOéce Trotro mabdv, ovdé tpor7 Kat 
diabtyy, xabarep A€éyer Anpoxpiros. De Gen. 1. 9, 327° 16. 

* ob ydp ixavov To éx Tivwy éoriv, olov wupos 7] YHS...oUTWS yap Kai 
of dvovoddyot tas yevérets Kal ras airias Tov oxypartos A€yovow... 
mavraxod S¢ Aéyopey Tdde ToddE Evexa, Grou av patvyrat Tédos TL Tpos 
o 4 kivnots trepaiver pndevos éurodilovros. Part. An. 1. 1, 640° 22. 

* See the passages quoted in § 30. 4. 
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0 beds kai 7 dvats ovdey parny mootcw. De Coel. 1. 4, 2717 33. 
9 guots act woret Tav évdexopevev to BéAtictov. /d. I1. 5, 2887 2. 

* dort ydp ro Tépas tev rapa piow tt, rapa dicw 8 od racay 
adAd rH ws ext TO TOAD...Orayv py Kpatyoy THY KaTa THY VAnV 4 KaTa 
To eldos duos, Gen. An. IV. 4, 770°16. Cp. Pays. 11. 9, 2007 14. 


40. The continuity of nature exhibits a gradual tran- 
sition from plants to animals’, Plants possess no life 
beyond that of growth and nutrition, but admit of varia- 
tion under domestication*. Animals as possessing sense- 
perception, possess already the germs of knowledge’, and 
shew traces of those mental and moral. characteristics 
which appear in more developed forms in man‘. The 
study of soul (vy) should therefore be conducted not 
with exclusive reference to that of man, but should be 
extended so as to include its forms in other animals’. 


" 4 yap pvots peraBaiver cvvexas aro Tav ayixwv eis ta Loa Sia 
Trav Cuvrov pev, ork ovtoy 5¢ Cywy, ovrws wore Soxety mapray piKpov 
Suadépey Oarépov Oarepov ro oiveyyus GAAyAots. 6 pev ovv oTdyyos, 
domep elpyrat, Kat ro Cav mporreduxws povov, amoAvbels St pu} Liv, 
opoiws éxet Tots purois wavrehis. De Part. An. iv. 5, 681% 12. 

évia, yap trav év TH Oadarry Siaropyoeey ay Tis worepov Caov éorww 
9 purov. Hist. An. viii. 1, 588° 10. 

* radw Trav pure twa peradAaTTovrat, ws haciv, els GAO €ldos, 
ws 9 Kapva, Grav ynpacn...kal ro tTpaytov St runOev Kai purevbev wapa 
THv Oadaccay rvx0v Errat ciovpBprov. De Flantis (Arist.?) i. 7, 
8217 30. 

* rod St Lou ov povov To yervjoas épyov, adAd Kai yvuioews TLvOS 
mavrTa, petéxovot...aicOyow yap exovow, 4 8 aicPyors yvoots tes. 
De Gen. An. 1. 23, 7317 32. 

* rovrwy 8 tyvy piv trav nOav éoriy év maow ws elmeiv, padrdov 
5¢ havepurepa, év tots Exovor paddov 700s kai padiora év avOpwre 
Tovro yap éxe tTHv vow amorereAcopernv. LHistor. Animal. IX. 1, 
608> 4. 

® oxerréov Sé kal...worepov opoedys araca Wuyy 7 ou «el Ot py 
opoedys, worepov elder Siadepovew 7 yever, viv pev yap of Aeyovres 
kat Cyrovwres wept Wuyxns wept THs avOpwrivys povyns éoikacw émioKo- 
mew. De An. i. 1, 402” 4. 


PART IV. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


41. Soul (vy) is defined by Aristotle as the perfect 
expression or realization of a natural body—a realiza- 
tion, further, which is in its first stage, and which is 
therefore implicit rather than explicit’. It follows that 
there is the closest connection between psychical states 
and physiological processes—we need no more ask whether 
the soul and body are one, than whether the wax and 
the impression stamped upon it are so*: the very error 
of the pre-Aristotelian psychologists lay in discussing 
the soul abstractedly and metaphysically without any 
regard to the bodily environment®, At the same time, 
Aristotle regards soul or mind not as the product of the 
physiological conditions, but as the ¢vuthk of body, the 
ovaia, in which only do the bodily conditions gain their 
real meaning *. 


* Sco Yuyy éoriw evreXéxea 4 mpuTy cuwpatos Protxod Suvape 
Lomv éxovros. De An, i. 1, 412% 28. First entelechy, it is ex- 
plained, stands to second as émornuy, knowledge possessed, to 
Gewpeiv, knowledge applied, and since sleep no less than waking 
involves soul, it must be entelechy of the first or implicit kind. It 
is called simply an évépyera.cwparos in Meta. H. 3, 1043 35. 

* S10 Kat od Set Cyrety ef ev y Wuyy Kal To capa, WoTEp OVE TOY 
Kynpov Kal To oyna. 412 8, 

ouxe 5& cat ta THs. Yuyns waby wavta elvor pera coparos...ei 
5 otras Exet, SpAov Gre ta TAN Adyou Evuroi ciow...xai did radra yoy 
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dvoixov 76 Oewpyoar wept Yuyis, 7} waons 7 TAS Toavrys. De An. 1. 1, 
403 16. 

ov TO capa éotw evredéxeta Yuxts GAN airy cwparos Twos. Kat 
Sta rovro Kadas vrodapBavovow ols Soxet pyr avev cuparos elvat 
pyre copa tin yuyy. De An. i. 2, 414% 18. 

® of 5 povov émxetpovor A€yety wotov Te Yuyy, wept Sé Tot deFo- 
pévov cwparos ovbev ere mpordiopi{ovcw. De An. 1. 3, 407 20. 

* xaOddov piv obv elpyrat ti dor 7 Yuxy* ovaia yap 4 KaTa TOV 
Aoyov. tovro Se ro Ti Hy elvac TH Toupdi cwpart, xabawep ef te TAY 
opydvev puoixoy Fv odpa, olov méAexus* Hv ev yap av TO TeAEKe Etvat 
7] ovaia avrov, Kal Yvx} TovTo" xwpicbeions yap ravrys ovK dy Ere 
wéXNexus Hv, GAN’ 7 opwovipws. De An. i. 1, 412° 10. 


42. The soul manifests its activity in certain “facul- 
ties” or “parts” which correspond with the stages of 
biological development, and are the faculties of nutrition 
(peculiar to plants), that of sense perception (peculiar to 
animals), that of movement, and that of reason (peculiar 
to man)*. These faculties resemble mathematical figures 
in which the higher includes the lower, and must be 
understood not as like actual physical parts, but like such 
aspects as convex and concave which we distinguish in 
the same line*, The mind remains throughout a ‘unity : 
and it is absurd to speak of it, as Plato did, as desiring 
with one part and feeling anger with another ®. 


' éotiv 4 Yuxy tov cipnpévwv rovTwv (nutrition, sense, etc.) 
apxy Kat Tovrots wpiorat, Operrixg, aicOyrixe, Stavonrixa, Kiwycet. 
morepov 5¢ tovrwy Exaorov gore Yu) H mopiov Yuxijs, Kal ed pdptov, 
TOTEpOV OUTS WoT élyat xwptoTOY Ady MOvov 7} Kal TOTW, mwepi piv 
TWov ToOvTwWY Ov xaXerov ideiv, Evia Sé aropiay exe. De An. i. 2, 
413° 12. 

Suvapers 8 elropev Opertixdv, aicOyrixov, opextixov, Kiwyricoy 
Kata. TOTov, Swavoyricov’ Urapyxet Se Tots prev urois To Opemrixov povov. 
De An. Mi. 3, 414? 31. 

* rapatAyoins § exet TH wept TeV CXNPaTeV Kal Ta Kata Yuyny’ 
del yap év TH épeens uTdpxer Suvapet TO Tporepoy emi Te THY OXNPATwV 
Kal émi Tov éuiixwv, olov év Tetpayuvy pev tpiywvov, év aicOyru@ Sé 
70 Opextixov. De An. ul. 3, 414° 28. - 
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xabamrep ev TH wepipepeia TO KupTov Kai to KotAov. Eth. Nic. 1. 
13, 11022 28. Cp. Ath. Hud. i1..1, 1219° 32. 

> A€youot Oy Tives peptoTyV airyv, Kai dw pev voeiv aArdw 8 
erOupeiv? ri ovv 8n wore ovveyer THY Woy, el pepioTy mépuKev ; Ov | 
yap 8n 16 ye copa. De An.t. 5, 411° 5. 

to O& A€yew opyilecOar tyHv Yuxnv opolov Kav ef Tis A€you THY 
Yuxny vpaive 7) oixodopety. De An. 1. 4, 408> 11. 


43. Sense perception is a faculty of receiving the 
forms of outward objects independently of the matter of 
which they are composed, just as the wax takes on the 
figure of the seal without the gold or other metal of which 
it is composed*. As the subject of impression it involves 
a movement and a kind of qualitative change; but it is not 
merely a passive or receptive affection*: it in turn acts, 
and, distinguishing between the qualities of outward things, 
becomes “a movement of the soul through the medium 
of the body®.” It involves accordingly between the object 
and the organ a ratio or correspondence of which the 
destruction by excessive colour or sound etc. makes sense 
impossible*. The object of sense may be either 1°, Spe- 
cial; thus colour is the special object of sight, sound of 
hearing ; 2°, Common, or shared by a variety of senses; 
or 3°, Incidental or Inferential—as when from the imme- 
diate sensation of white we come to know a person or 
object which is white’. The special senses are five in 
number, of which touch is the most common and rudi- 
mentary, hearing the most instructive, and sight the most 
ennobling®. The organ in these senses never acts di- 
rectly, but is affected by some medium such as air: even 
touch, which seems to act by actual contact, probably 
involving some such vehicle of communication’. 


1 pev alaOnois éore to Sexrixov tav aicnrav eidav avev THs 
@ e Q A , ” a $ 4 N “A 
VAns, olov o Kypos TOD SaxtvAiou avev TOD atOypov déxeTat TO ON[ELOY, 
De An. il. 12, 4247 18. | 

#48 aloOyots év TO KiwvetoOai Te Kai macxew cup Baiver: Soxet yap 


aAXoiwals tis elvar. De An. i. 5, 416533. But in Ill. 4, 429% 20, 
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we hear of 9 ard0ea rod aicGyruod: and in Anal, Post. W. 19 
alaOyots is described as a Svvapis xperucy. 

® 7 St Acyoudry alcbnors, ws évépyea, xivycis tis Sta TOU Gwparos 
THs Yuyys eon. De Somno 2, 454° 7. 

* sav algOyrav ai trepBodal Pbeipover ta. alo Oyryjpia: éay yap i 
loxuporépa rod aiaPyrnpiov 4 Kivynots, Averat o AGyos, ToUro 8 Hv 7 
aisOnow. De An. i. 12, 4248 30. 

Sed TOD Gpotws Jeppod Kai Yuxpod ovk alcbavopefa, aArAa TaY UareEp- 
Boddy, ws ris aloOycews olov pecdryrds twos ovons THs ey Tots 
aicOyrots evavruscews’ xai dua rotro kpivet ta alcOyra’ TO yap pévow 
xpiruxov. De An. Il. 11, 424? 5. 

® Néyeras 5¢ to alaOyrov tptyws...Aéyw F Brov prev 6 pen evdéxerar 
érépa aicOjoe alcOdverGar, cat mept 8 py evdéyyrae ararnOyvas ofov 
ovis xpwparos...xowva, Se kivynors, ypenia, apiOpos, oxpua, peyeDos” ta 
yap roatra obdemids éorivy ia aNd Kowd macas’ Kat yap adj 
kivygis tis éorw aloOytry Kai ope’ xara ovpBeByxds Se A€yeras 
aicOyrév, olov ef Td Aevxcy ety Ardpous vids’ Katd cupBeBnxos yap 
Tovrov aigOaverat, Ore TH AevK— TUULEByKE ToUTO Ov aicbaverar De 
An. ul. 6, 4187 10. 

° ta St (Ga wavr éxovce pilav ye trav aicdyoewy, rHv adyv. De 
An. I. 3, 414° 3. 

mpOos pev Ta avayKata Kpeitrwv 4 dys Kat Ka adryv, mpos Se vow 
Kat kata ovpBeBynxos 9 axon. Stapopas pév yap wodAds eloayyéAdAe 
kal wavrodaras y THs OWews Sivopis...7 5 axon tas Tod Wodou 
Stapopas povov. De Sensu 1, 437° 5. 

7 éav tes 09 70 exov xpapa éx’ abryv riv ov, ovK oWerat’ adda. 70 
pev xpoua xuwel to Suadavés, oloy tov apa, vrc tovrov 8% cuvexois 
Gyros Kivetrat TO alcOyrypiov...o 5 avros Adyos Kat wept Wodou Kal 
copys éoriv’ ovley yap avrav arropevov Tod alcOyrnpiov roel TH 
alcOnow, aAN vro pev oonys Kal Yodou ro peragd xuweirat, vro be 
tovrou tw aicOnrnpiwv éxarepov. De An. il. 7, 419% 12. 


44. Aristotle’s Common or Central Sense, besides 
recognising the common qualities which are involved in all 
particular objects of Sensations’, is thus first, the sense 
which brings us a consciousness of Sensation; and, se- 
condly, that which by thus holding up in one act before 
the mind the objects of our knowledge, enables us to 
distinguish between the reports of different senses* It 
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finds accordingly its analogue in the heart as the organ 


which occupies a corresponding central position in the 
body’. 


1 De An. i. 1, 4252 14, where the kowd are described as dy 
éxdory aicbyca aicbavopnedla xara ovpBeBnxos. 

* gore 5€ tis Kat Kown Suvapyis axoAovfodoa wacats, 7 Kat dre opa 
Kal axovet alcOaverat’ ov yap dy rq ye Ges opg Gre Opa. Kal xpiver 
57 kal Sivarat xpivew ore Erepa ta yAvKéa Tay AevKay, oUTE yevo"t OUTE 
Owe ovr apdorv, adAa Tin Kow@ popiy tév aicOyrnpioy ardvruv. 
De Somno 2, 4557 15. Cp. De An, ul. 2, 426512; De Sensu 7, 
449° 8. 

° GAA pny TO ye KUptov Tav aicOyoewy ev TavTy (Tp Kapdig) Tots 
évainos magw' év TovTw yap avayxatov elvat To mavTuv Tay alcOyrn- 
piov xowodv aicOyrypiv. De Juv. 3, 469% 10. 


45. Imagination (¢aytracia) Aristotle defines as “the 
movement which results upon an actual sensation’:” it 
‘is, that is, the process by which an impression of sense 
is pictured and retained before the mind, and is accord- 
ingly the basis of Memory. The representative pictures 
which it provides form the materials of reason®. Illusions 
and Dreams are both alike due to an excitement in 
the organ of sense similar to that which would be 


caused by the actual presence of the sensible phenome- 
non’. 


1 4 pavracia av ein Kivnots vo THS alcOyoews THS KaT evépyeay 
yryvopern, De An. ul. 3, 429*1. So in the Rhetoric 1. 11, 13707 
28, it is briefly described as atc6nors aafevys—decaying sense. 

* 77 Se Stavoyricg Yuxy Ta Havrdopara olov aicOypara vrdapyxet. 
De An. Wl. 7, 431214. voeiv ovx eorw avev davracparos. De 
Memor. 449° 31. | 


2 tov Se Sueetobae aitiov ore ov povoy rod alcOyrov Kxivovpévov 


gaivera, ddymore, adda xat THs alcPyoews Kivoupévys airs, édv 
e , a g a e a cel rd 6 A. X 4 5 t e ~*~ 50 “~ 
woatrws KwiTal worEep Kal vio Tov aiaPyrov’ A€yw SB olov 7 7 SoKet 
rots wA€ovet KiveirOas KWwouperys THS OWews Uw aAAov. De Lnsom. 
460° 25. 
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46. Memory (“uvnun) is defined by Aristotle as the 
permanent possession of a sensuous picture as a copy which 
represents the object of which it is a picture’. Recol- 
lection, or the calling back to mind the residua of memory, 
depends upon the laws which regulate the association 
of our ideas, and “we seek to reach the associated im- 
pression by starting in our thought from an object present 


to us, or something else, whether it be similar, contrary or 


contiguous’.” 


' ore prqpy...pavragparos ws elxovos ov davracpa efits. De 
Mem. 1, 4517 15. 
g@ > > td 6 , 6 A 4 bY , 

Gray ovv avapipvnoKupea, KivovpeOa TaY TpoTepwy TLVG KV EWP, 
éws av xunOapev pe qv éxeivy (the impression of which we are in 
search) eiwlev. Sto wal ro épeéns Onpevoney vonoavtes aro TOU viv 7 
aAXou Tivds, Kal ad opotou 7 évavtiov 7 Tov auveyyus. De Mem. 2, 
451 16. 


47. Reason (vovs) is to Aristotle the source of the first 
principles of knowledge, and thus opposed to sense, in 
that while sense is restricted and individual, thought is 
free and universal; and that while sense deals with the 
concrete and material aspect of phenomena, reason deals 
with the abstract and ideal’. But while reason is thus 
in itself the source of general ideas, it is so only poten- 
tially—it arrives, that is, at them only by a process of 
development in which it gradually clothes sense in 
thought, and unifies and interprets sense-presentations *. 


1 A€yw 88 vodv @ Stavoctrar al vrodapBaver 4 Wyn. De An. 1. 
4, 429% 23. Aetreras vorv elvar trav apxav. Lith. Nic. vi. 6, 1141? 7. 

tav Ka? éxagrov 4 Kat évépyeav aicOnots, 4 8 émotrnpn Tov 
xaQorov’ tavra 8 éy air mus éott TH Wyn. 810 vojoa piv ér 
ait@ omotav BovAnrat, aicfaverOa. 5 oix« ém atte’ avayxatov yap 
umdpxew to aloOyrov. De An. Ul. 5, 417° 22. 

éxet S§ adXo éoti to péyebos kai To peyde elvar (¢.e. we may 
distinguish between the actual physical magnitude and the abstract 
conception of it)...7@ pev obv aicOyrixe td Oeppov Kal td Yuypov 
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, w . ”~ aA e e€ ae ” Q e€ 4 ¢g 
kpivet...addw dé 7rot xwpiore, 7 ws 7) KexAaopeéery exer Tpos aUTHV OTav 
extay, To capi elvat kpive. De An. Ul. 4, 429° 10. 

* kat ev dy ot A€yovTes THY Yuynv Elva ToTOV Eiduv, wANY STL OTE 
Po 2. \2 € ’ ” 9 , ° Q , . oy 
oAn adAX 7 vontixn, ovte évredexeig, ahAa Suvaper ta eidy. De An. 
III. 4, 429% 27. 

Suva pe: was éott Ta vonTa o vovs, GAN évreAcxelg ovdev piv av voz. 
det 8 ovrws dorep év ypappare’y @ pnOev vrdpxet evredexela. yeypap.- 
pévov. omrep ovpBaive éxi rot vod. De An. il. 4, 4307 I. 

ovre yn évurdpxovow adwpiopévar ai efes, ovr dx addAwv efewv 
yivovrat yrwotuwrépwv, add’ an’ aicOycews. Post. An. i. 19, 100% 
To. 


48. Over and above passive reason, which receives, 
combines and compares the various objects of thought, 
Aristotle recognises a creative reason which makes objects 
of thought, which renders the world intelligible, and 
bestows on the materials of knowledge those ideas or 
categories which make them accessible to thought, just 
as the sun communicates to material objects that light, 
without which colour would be invisible, and sight would 
have no object. Hence this reason is as it were the 
constant support of an intelligible world, and Aristotle 
accordingly, while assigning this aspect of reason to the 
soul of man, describes it as coming from without, and 
would seem almost to identify it with God as the eternal 
and omnipresent thinker’. 
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Gen. An. I. 3, 736° 28. 


PART V. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


49. Psychology, as an analysis of human nature, 
forms to Aristotle the basis of Ethics, because moral 
philosophy has to be studied inductively with reference 
to facts of experience, and happiness, as the end of life, 
must be adapted to man’s circumstances, and be not an 
abstraction like Plato’s idea of Goodness, but a veritable 
avOperwwvov aya0dév’. True happiness is accordingly to be 
found in a perfect development of human nature, an 
outworking of man’s true soul or self in the way of excel- 
lence*. And since this soul presents two main aspects 
to the moralist, (a) the feelings and desires as amenable 
to reason, and (8) the reason and intellectual powers, 
it follows that this perfect development of human nature 
will include firsé, a perfect development and true regu- 
lation of the feelings and desires in moral excellence, 
dpetn 7Ocxn, or virtue, and secondly, a perfect develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties in an dpetn Stavontixn, 
or mental culture’. 


* lows ovv nutv ye apxréov amo Tov nuty yvupipwv (facts of per- 


sonal experience)...apxn yap to Oru. Eth. Wie. 1. 4. 5, 1095 4. 
det tov woArtixov eid€vat Tws Ta wept Wuxyv. 1. 13, L102" 18. 
el yop Kat éorw év Te TO Kowy KaTyyopovpevov ayabov 7} xwpiorov 
tt. avro caf avro (Plato’s idéa rod ayafod), SHAov ws ove ay ely 
mpaxtov ovde Ktytov avOpwre viv Sé rovovrov te fyretras, 1. 6, 


1096 34. 
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* ro avOpwrwvov ayabov Woyys évépyea yiverae Kar aperny, ef 5é 


arXelous ai aperat, kara THY apiorny Kat TeAccotaryy. Lth. Nic. 1. 7. 
15, 1098 16. 
* paiverat 89 Kat ro aXoyov Sirrov. TO pev yap gutixoy ovdapds 
a Q 9 A , 9 2 AY 4 e 
Kowwwvel Adyou, To 5 éwOupyrixoy Kai GAws OpeKTiKOY peTéxer THs, 7) 
KatyKooy éoTw avrov Kal meMapxixov....e2 5& xpy Kal rovTo davat 
Aoyov éxew, Surrov Extras Kai 7d Aoyov Exov, TO wey Kupiug Kat év atte, 
N > @¢ aA “N > ao id \ x € 38 A a 
To 0 womrep TOU TaTpOS axovoTixov TL Sropiferar Se Kai y apery Kata 
tnv Stadopav raurnv. Aéyouev yap atrav ras pey Stavonrixds, tas Se 
HOixds, codiav piv kal ovverw Kal dpovyow diavonrixds, éAevPeprorynta 
Sé xat audhpooivnv nOixds. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 18, 1102> 30. The 
following diagram may assist in comprehending the subject. 


yuxn 
se a 
Goo Adyow Exor 
SS C—*Bn oe 
durixdy CarBupariKoy Adyou pérexay AoytKor 


Opexrexdy 


(dper7n owuarcxy) dper7 nOk7y dpern Scavonrixy 
teen 
yux7s évépyeca = eddarpovla. 


50. Moral Virtue, while distinguished from all natural 
phenomena by man’s power of modifying and improving 
its materials, is an evolution from those natural impulses 
which exist even in the brute, and which may be described 
as natural virtue’. These impulses, by association of 
repeated acts which are not in themselves virtuous, con- 
solidate themselves into a fixed tendency, or é&s, and 
so gain those characteristics of permanence and purity 
of purpose, which are involved in formed virtue*. Further, 
happiness being a perfect development of our nature, virtue 
as opposed to vice observes a mean or pecorns between 
excess and defect—that is, it does not indulge any ten- 
dency of our nature at the expense of another, but it 
seeks by proper regulation to develope all. But it is 
only when we try to define virtue and take it in the form 
of its ordinary existence in the world (ovcéa), that virtue 
appears as moderation: as the best thing possible it is 
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essentially an extreme. This mean, however, as subjective 
and relative, requires to be regulated by an Ideal of Reason’®. 


' ovre dpa duce ovre raw prcw éyyivovras ai aperai, adAa repu- 
coo pev nuiv Séfacbat avtus, reAccovpevors 5é dia tov Eovs. Lith. 
Nic. Ui. 1. 3, 1103225. mace yap Soxet Exacta rav yOav vrapxewv 
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I. 35, 1198 1. 
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aAXa (purity and constancy of purpose) ob puxpoy aAAa to Tay 
dvvarat, darep éx Tov woAAaKts mparrew ra Sixava Kat cwppova. wepryi- 
verau. Lith, Nic. i. 4. 3, 1105> 3. 
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51. The Ideal of Morality is given by the faculty of 
moral insight (@pdvnois), which is at once the cause and 
the effect of virtue, so that the truly good man is at the 
same time the man of perfect insight, and the man of true 
insight is also perfectly good.’ Thus the moral apyn7— 
the conception of the ultimate end of moral action—is the 
growth of habitual experience (coos), and gradually 
frames itself out of particular perceptions: but the appre- 
hension of these particulars is implicitly an exercise of 
reason*. The relation of intellect to morality is not there- 
fore so close as it was represented by Socrates: rather 
‘the intellectual element in virtue is a mere faculty of 
cleverness (SevorTns), which may develope into either 
moral wisdom or deep-seated villainy. At the same 
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time—so Aristotle modifies the Socratic standpoint— 
virtue is only true and established virtue, when, instead 
of resting on merely irrational impulses, it involves this 
moral insight: and such an understanding of the princi- 
ples of conduct necessarily gives an unity to conduct, 
so that the man who possesses one virtue, in the true 
sense of the word, ipso facto possesses all *. 


* ouveleuxras 5é xal 4 ppdvyors rH TOU WOous aperp Kal avryn TH 
povyce, eixep al pév ris ppovyrews apyat xara ras 7Oixas eiow 
aperds, ro 8 opGov trav nOuxdy xara rv dpovnow. Eth. Nic. x. 8. 
(3, 1178 16. | 

* yf yap apery xal 9 poxOnpia rHv dpynv 9 pav POeipe, 7 St ower, 
év 5é¢ rats mpageot To ov Evexa apxy, wowep év Trois paPnparexois at 
vrobéces’ ovre Sy éxel o Adyos Sidacxadixos rav dpxav ovre évrava, 
GAN’ dpern 7 pron 7 Ovary tod opOodogety wept rv apyyv. Eth. 
Nic. vit. 8. 4, 11512 15. al pey yap dpxal trav mpaxrav To ov evexa 
Ta mpaxta’ To Se StepOappévy SC ySovyv 7 Avwyv edPis ov aiverat 
4) Gpxy...€ore yap 4 xaxia pOaprixy apyys’ wor avayen THY ppdvyow 
ééw elvas pera AOyou adyOy wepi ra avOpumiva ayaa mpaxtucyy. VI. 
5.6, 1140516. é rav Kal &xacra ydp To KafdXov. Tovrwy obv exe 
det aicOyow, avrn § éoti vows. VI. 11. 5, 1143° 4. 

> Suxparys Ty pev opOds éfyre, ry 8 yyapravey’ ore pev yap 
dpovyces wero elvar macas tas aperds, ypdptavey, Gre 5 ovK avev 
hpovycews, xadas eyev...djrov ovv éx tov elpnuevwv Sri ovx oldv Te 
ayaov elvar Kupiws avev dpovycews ovdé ppovipov avev ris nOeKys 
dperjs. adda cai o Aoyos ravry Avorr ay, @ Swr|xOein tes dv ore 
xopiLovras ddAAjAwv al dperal....dua yap r7 ppovyoe pig ovoy wacat 
imdpgovow. Lth, Nic. vi. 13. 6, 1144 19. 

52. Moral Action is accordingly never the result of 
a mere act of understanding, nor is it on the other hand, 
in man, the result of simple appetite which knows objects 
simply as producing pain or pleasure’: a conception of 
what is advantageous precedes the desire, but this con- 
ception is in itself powerless without the natural impulse 
which will give it strength®. The will or purpose which ~ 
morality implies, is either reason stimulated into action 
by desire, or desire, not purely animal, guided and con- 
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trolled by understanding®. The freedom of the will must 
be allowed (or disallowed) egually in vice and virtue: 
and actions are to be called involuntary only where due 
to actual-compulsion at the hands of others, or to ignor- 
ance of particular details in action: voluntary action being 
that of which the dpyn, or originating cause, lies in the 
agent‘. 


* Savor S avry ovfév xevet, aAN 7» évexa Tov kai mpaxtixy. Lith. 
Nic. Vi. 2. 5, 11392 36. xal » pev émOupia yddos nat ériAvmov, 7 
apoaipects 5 ovre Avwnpod ov" nddos, ll. 2. 5, rx11> 17. 

* opeyopeBa, Sé Sidre Soxet paddAov 7H Soxet Siore cpeyopeOa. apxy 
yap y vonows. Meta. A. 7, 10727 29. 

etAdyuws Tatta Sto haiverat ta Kova, Opegis kat Sidvora wpaxTiKy’ 
TO opexrov yap Kiet, Kab Sid rodro y Suavota Kivel, Ore apxy adrys éori 
TO Opexrov. Kal 7 pavracia dé cray Kup, ov Kivel avev opégews. De 
An. Ill, 10, 4337 20. . 

® do 7 Opextixos vots » wpoaipects 7) opegis Stavonrixy, Kai 7 
roavrn apxy avOpuros. Eth. Nic. Vi. 2. 5, 1139? 4. 

* ovros 8 axovoiov rod Big. xai dc ayvouay, To éxovorov Sogaev ay 
elvat ov 4 apy év air@ elddrt ta Kad Exacta év ols 7 wpaéis. Ill. I. 
20. éb nutv de cal 9 apery, quoiws St xal y Kaxia. Ill. 5. 2. 


53. Moral Weakness (dxpacia), which results in a 
man’s doing the wrong although knowing what is right, 
and following appetite against reason, is not, as Socrates 
supposed, 2 myth’. Moral action may be represented 
as a syllogism in which a general principle of morality 
forms the major premiss, the particular application the 
minor, but the conclusion which is arrived at speculatively 
is not always that which is executed practically*. The 
question in fact must be studied not logically but psycho- 
logically and physiologically: and when we regard the 
problem in this manner, we find that appetite can lead 
to a minor premiss being applied to one rather than 
another of two major premisses existing in the mind’®. 
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adda $0 dyvoiav’ ovros pév ovv o Adyos apquoByret Tots pawopérors 
évapyas. Eth. Nic. Vil. 2. 2, 1145> 25. —_— 
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atriv, adAa Kara oupBeByxds. Lth. Nic. vu. 3. 9, 11477 24. 


54. Pleasure is not to be identified with Good, al- 
though many of the arguments advanced against the 
identification of the two are more or less fallacious’. The 
Platonic argument, for instance, which treats it as a 
process of becoming—a progress consciously perceived 
towards a natural condition—and maintains that it conse- 
quently cannot be something real or final—takes account 
of little but bodily enjoyment: pleasure is rather found 
in the consciousness of free spontaneous action—it is a 
completed indivisible experience like vision, and is always 
present when a perfect organ acts upon a perfect object’. 
Pleasures accordingly differ in kind: varying along with 
the different value of the functions of which they are the 
expression, and determined ultimately by the judgment of 
“the good man” (o7rovdaios)’*. 
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* 8t0 cat ob xadas exer 70 alaOyrav yeveow avat elvar THy nSovar, 
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55. Man’s chief end being the perfect development 
of his true nature (évépyea yuyijs), it must be particu- 
larly found in the realization of his highest faculty or 
reason’. It is this in fact which constitutes our per- 
sonality, and man would be pursuing not his own life, 
but the life of some lower being, if he followed any other 
aim. Self-love accordingly may be said to be the highest 
law of morals, because while such self-love may be under- 
stood as the selfishness which gratifies a man’s lower 
nature, it may also be, and is rightly, the love of that 
higher and rational nature which constitutes each man’s 
true self*. Such a life of thought (Slos Oewpnrixcs) is 
further recommended as that which is most self-sufficient, 
most continuous, and most consonant with oyody: and 
as being that which is most akin to the life of God*. 

ei &§ écriv 7 evdaypovia Kar apernv évépyea, evAoyoy Kata THY 
kpatiornv’ auty 8 av ely tov apiorov...ort d éori Oewpyreucy, eipyrat... 
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1177* 12, 
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dtAavros 57 padiora 6 TolTo ayardy Kai rovrw xapiopevos. Eth. Nic. 
Ix. 8. 6, 1168> 28. . 

® 0 5% rovovros dv ein Bios xpeirruv 7 kat avOpwrov. ov yap 7 
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7. 8, 1177> 26. 


56. Friendship is an indispensable aid in framing 
for ourselves the higher moral life; if not itself a virtue, 
it is at least a concomitant of virtue, and it proves itself 
of service in almost all conditions of our existence’. Such 
results, however, are to be derived not from the worldly 
friendships of utility or pleasure, but only from those 
which are founded on virtue*. The true friend is in fact 
a second self, and the true moral value of friendship lies 
in the fact that the friend presents to us a mirror of 
good actions, and so intensifies our consciousness and our 
appreciation of life’. 
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1170* 2. 


57. Politics Aristotle regards not as a Science separate 
from Ethics: but as the completion and (almost) verifi- 
cation of it in a true philosophy of humanity (7 wept ra 
avOpwrwa dirocodpia): the moral ideal in political adminis- 
tration being only a different aspect of that which also 
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applies itself to individual happiness’. Man is by nature a 
social being, and the possession of rational speech (Aocyos) 
in itself leads him to the social union®. 
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58. The State is a development from the family through 
the village community, an offshoot of the family. Formed 
originally for the satisfaction of natural wants, it exists 
afterwards for moral ends and for the promotion of the 
higher life’. The State in fact is no mere local union for 
the prevention of wrong-doing, and the convenience of 
exchange: no mere material or utilitarian institution for the 
protection of goods and property; it is a real moral organi- 
zation for advancing the development of man’. 
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* davepov roivwy Sti y mods ovK éort Kowwvia ToTOV Kal TOD 

a ‘ A A F) Q . a c, 4 2 Q “A a 
py adtxetv odds atrovs cal THs peraddcews xdpw adAa ratra pév 
avayKalov vrapyxetv, elrep Exrat ToALs, Ov pHV Ovd UrapxoVTUW TOUTwWV 
e , vO. ld > | aA * a 6 A ~ | od \ “A 
aravtwv yon Tots, aAXN' 9 Tov ev Cyv Kowwvia Kat Tats olkiats Kal Tots 
yéveot Cans tedelas xan Kai avrapxous. Pol, Il. g, 1280° 30. 
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59. The family, which is chronologically prior to the 
State, involves a consideration of the relations subsisting 
between husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
slave’. The slave Aristotle regards as a piece of live pro- 
perty having no existence save in relation to his master. 
Slavery is a natural institution because there is a ruling 
and a subject-class amongst men related to each other as 
soul to body, although from those who are slaves by nature 
we must distinguish those who have become slaves merely 
by war and conquest*. Household management involves 
the acquisition of riches, but must be distinguished from 
money-making for its own sake. By wealth Aristotle 
understands everything whose value can be measured by 
money’. 


‘ apdra St nat éaxiora pépy oixias Seomworys Kat SovAos, Kat 
moots Kat adoxos, Kat watyp Kat téxva, Fol. t. 3, 1253 5. 

2 sav 8 opydvuv td pty ayrya, tra 3 euyrya...xai ad Soddos 
KTH TL Euvxov, Kal w@omrep Spyavoy mpd opyavey was oO Urr- 
pérns...0 yap py avrod dices GAN aAAov, avOpwiros 8, ovros 
duce Sovdos éore...BovrAcrar pev ovv 7 piots Kal Ta cupata Sade 
povra movely ta tav édevOépwy Kai trav dovdAwv, Ta tv ioxupa zpos 

cy ) s a ‘ > 2 \ , »*# ‘ QA 4 
THY avayKelay ypnow, ta 5 opOa Kai aypyota mpos tas Totavras 
épyacias, a\Aa xpyoura ipods wodituxov Biov. 1253> 28. 

3 4 de ld e @g e 3 fs? o “A 

xpypara Se A€yonev stavra cow 9 afia vopiopare perpetrat. 


Eth, Nit. wv. 1. 2, 119° 26. 


60. Exchange was at first effected by barter in kind, 
but, with the difficulties of transmission between countries 
widely separated from one another, money as a currency 
arose. At first merely so much definitely weighed or 
measured metal, it afterwards received a stamp to mark the 
amount’. Demand is the real standard of value: and cur- 
rency is therefore a merely conventional representative of . 
demand acting as a mean between the producer and the 
recipient and so securing reciprocity in exchange’. Usury 
is an unnatural and reprehensible application of money’. — 
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" dors yop  peraBAntuy wavrev, apfauévn to ev wepwTov &Kx 
TOU Kata pict, Te Ta pey wrelw ta St arrw trav ixavav exew Tovs 
avOpurovs... pty ouv roavry peraBAyrixy ovre mapa gdvow oure 
xXpnparrrucys dorw «dos ovdéy...ex pévro. ravrys éyéver exeivy 
xara doyov’ ~evixwrépas yap ywopdvys THs Bonbeias Tq ciodyer Oat 
av évoedis xat éxrdurev av éexdcovalov, é£ avayxys 7 rod vopio- 
paros éropicby xpyos’ ov yap etBacraxrovy éxaorov tay Kara 
gvow avayxaiav. 50 xpos tas aAAayds tovodroy tt cuvéMevro apes 
odas atrovs SiSova xat AawBdvev, & rav xpyoipwv aito ov, elxe 
THY xpelay ebperaxeipurrov mpos to Civ, olov aidnpos Kal dpyupos, Kay 
ef Tt rowvrov Erepov, TO piv xpwarov amAds opwOey peydOa Kai 
orabus, to 82 reXevraiov Kat xapaxripa eee va aroAvoy 
THS PETPNTEWS abrous. Fol, t. 9» 1257° 14. 

* ofov 5 tradAaypa. rips xpeias To vomiopa yéyove Kata ovvOyKny. 
Eth. Nice. V. 5. 11, 1133* 29. 

> peraBoris yap éyévero xapw (ro vopiopa), o 58 réxos.airo more 
mréov. 125855. Cp. Z£th.1. 5. 8. 


61. Communism in wives and property as sketched by 
Plato in the Republic rests upon a false conception of 
political society, since the state is not the homogeneous 
unity to which Plato would reduce it, but rather a product 
of heterogeneous elements’. His scheme further involves a 
fallacy of language in its use of “all*:” forgets that what is 
everybody’s business will be nobody’s®: leaves no room for 
the practice of liberality and chastity*: destroys friendship, 
the basis of the political organism, and beyond all attempts 
to secure by positive enactments ends which are better 
attained by general institutions and culture®. Socialism in 
general forgets that the regulation of desires and the limit- 
ing of population is better and more necessary than the 
equalization of property*® 


1 70 Niav évotw nrety THv woALW ovK éoTw apewov.. abe yap 
Te THY piow éorlvy 7 mons, yeywopern Te pia padXov oixia per ef 
wohews, dv? pwrros & 2£ oixias €orar. Pol. 11. 1, 12617 18. 
* Ore pev Tolvey mapadoywpes tis eott TO Apa mavras, pavepdr. 
1261 20, 
a ? s U a , , b 
nKLoTa éripedeias TYyYXavEl TO WAELOTwY KOWoV. 1261° 33. 
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* dvatpotew épya Svoty aperaty havepws, cwppoocvvys pev To Tepi 
Tas yuvaixas, élevPeprornros 52 70 wept tas Kryces. 1263" 10, 

° dromov rots TrotovTas olecOat StopHoiv, dAAG py rois Cece Kat 
TH prrocodia Kat rots vopots. 1263 40. 

© Set Se pd? rodro AavOadveww rods ovrw vopoblerowras, S AavOdver 
viv, Ort TO THS ovoias Tatrovras wAyOos mpooyKer Kat Trav TéxvwV TO 
wdH00s trarrev. Pol. 1. 7, 12665 8, ere & ef ris kal rv perpiay 
Tageev ovoiay waow, ovdey odedos’ padXdov ydp Set ras érbupias 
opadifery 4 Tas ovaias, rovro 5 ov gore p) waWevopévots ixaviais vrd 
Tov vopwv. 12665 28, 


62. The Classification of Constitutions is based upon 
the fact that government may be exercised either for the 
good of the governed or of the governing, and may be 
either concentrated in one man or shared by a few or by 
the many’. There are thus three true forms of government 
(3p0at trodretat)—monarchy, aristocracy and constitutional 
republic: the perverted forms of these (arapexPaces) are 
tyranny, oligarchy and democracy, the difference between 
the two last being not that democracy is a government of 
the many, oligarchy of the few, but that democracy is the 
state of the poor, oligarchy of the rich*. Considered in the 
abstract, these six states stand in the following order of 
merit: 1° Monarchy, 2° Aristocracy, 3° Constitutional 
Republic, 4° Democracy, 5° Oligarchy, 6° Tyranny*®, But 
though with a perfect man Monarchy would be the highest 
form of government, the absence of such men puts it prac- 
tically out of consideration*. Similarly, true aristocracy, in 
which apern is the qualification of government, is hardly 
ever found in its uncorrupted form: it would be however 
preeminently the constitution in which the good man and 
the good citizen would coincide®’. Practically therefore, 
apart from the question of an ideal State, the constitutional 
republic may be regarded as the best attainable form of 
government, especially as it secures that predominance of a 
large middle-class which is the chief basis of permanence 
in any State’. Democracy however is not unlikely with the 
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spread of population to become the ultimate form of 
government: and may be anticipated without dread by 
considering that the collective voice of a people is as likely 
to be sound in State administration as in criticisms on 


art’. 


- dwet St wodereia pey wai roAfrevpa onpaive tavroy, woNirevpa 
5 dori ro xipiov tév rodew, avayxn § elvas xiptov 7 ga 7 dALyous 
7 Tos wWoAXOUs, Cray pév o els 7 Of OALyot H OF woAAOL pds TO KOWOV 
cuppépov apxwor, Tatras pév opOas avayxatoy elvas ras woAureias, 
tas 5& xpos to Wiov 7 Tov évos 7 THY OAXLywv 7 TOV TANOoUs, wapeK- 
Buoes. The three opfai are then enumerated as PaowAcia, 
dptoroxparia and wokireta. wapexBaces 5é trav cipnpévwv, rupavvis 
pev Bacrrcias, oAryapyia St dpurroxparias, Sypoxparia 5% woXcreias. 
Pol. WW. 7, 12797 25. Cp. Eth, Nic. vill. 10, 11607 32, where 
for wodrefa is substituted ryoxparia as a government amo tipm7- 
parwv. 

* SHArov Gre TO pew OALyous 7H woAXOUs elvac Kupiovs cupBeByKds 
éort, ro prev rats cAcyapxiats ro 5é rais Sypoxparias, Sid ro Tovs wey 
eurdpous oALyous, rohAots 5 elvac rods amcpovs wavrayov. 80 Kai 
ov cupBaives tas pyeiaas airias yiverOar Suadopas (é.¢. numbers 
do not constitute the difference) @ 5& diapepovow 4 re Sypoxparia 
kal 4 GAtyapxia adAyAwv, wevia xat mtrotrds eon. Fol. 11. 8, 
1279> 35. Cp. Iv. 4, 1290° I. 

apurroKparias pév yap opos apery, oAryapxias 5é wAotros, Sypov 
5 eAevPepia. iv. 8, 12947 10. 

* rovrwy S& (rev opbav woluraav) BeAtiorn piv y Baorreia, 
xetpioryn 5 4 Tiyoxparia....xaxtztov Sé to évavtiov tp BeAtioty (i.e. 
rupavvis), Leth. Nic. Vil. 12, 11607 35. 

* apyy & éori ris Cyrncews avrn, worepov oupdépe paddov iro 
Tov apiotov avdpos dpxecOat 4} vo Tuv apioTtwy vopwv: Soxovor 
dy tots vouilovar cuppéepery BacrreverOat to xafoAov povoy of vopor 
A€yew, GAN ov mpos ta mpoorinrovta émtrarrev. Pol. Il. 15, 
12862 8. 0 pév ov Tov vomov KeXevwv apxev Soxel KeAevey apxev 
zov Oedv, 6 8 avOpwrov Kedevwv, xpooribyot Kai Onpiov. 11. 16, 
1287 209. 
et 89 tHV pey trav TtreEdvev apyyv, ayabov 8 avdpov ravruv 
ap.otoxpariay Oeréov, rv 8é Tod évos Bacrrciav, alperwrepov ay cin 


vais woAecw apioroxparia Baowreias. Pol, 11. 15, 12863. 
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ov yéyrovrat S are fraridsine viw...dua TO...pndeva Siapépovra 
Togovroy wore amwaprifey wpos 70 al a wai To ) aiaopae THs apxys. 
aoe V. 10, 1313" 5. 

* ryv yap éxk tov apiotwy amhds mat’ apeTryv wor.Telay, Kal +) 
apos umdbectv twa ayalav avipdy, povyvy Sixaov mpocayopeiey 
aptoroxpariay: éy movy yap ams 6 avtos avyp «al woXirns ayabos 
éorw. ol. Iv. 7, 1293° 3. 

N 8 a A Ld ld A} .' > , ao 

Kal yap as xadovow apiotoxpatias...ra pev efwrépw mirrovot 

A s lo) , A) ‘ a aA , 4 
Tais wAeiorats Tav wodewv, Ta O€ yeTVLMCL TH KaXOUMEVy ToALTEIG. 
dio wept apdotv ws puds Aexréov. Pol. V. 11, 1295 31. 

6 > N A > a 9 ~ »¥ N Q an 2 ’ 

ei yap xadas év rots 7Oxots efpyrat ro Tov evdaipova Biov elvar 
Tov Kat apernv aveumddiotov, pecoryra St ryv aperny, tov pécor 
? “a , 4 ; - Ld @ ‘ e ld e 
Gvayxatov Biov elva. BéArwrov...dyrov apa ort Kat 4 Kowwvia 7 
wokitixn apiorn 4 Sia tay péowv. orov St ro Tov péow brep- 
reivee tAROOs 7 Tuvaudotépwy trav axpwv 4 Kal Oarépov povov, 
év7a0d’ évddxerat wodireiay evar povisov. Pol. Iv. 11, 1295% 35. 

7 Ore Se Sel xvprov eva padrdrov to wrAnO0s  Tovs apiorous piv 
oXiyous 8é, Sdfetey dy Kai tw’ éxew amopiay, taxa Si Kav adnear. 
Tous yap roAXouUs wv ExagTds €oTL OV GTOVdaIOS avnp, Guus évdéyerat 

a , ® 0 . € ” > > @ ’ 
ovvedOovras elvat BeArious éxeivwy, ovy ws Exacrov GAA’ ws OUpTavTas, 

‘ ‘ a a. 2 ” 4 4 ‘\ ‘ 
olov ta cupqgopyra Seirva trav éx pias Saravys xopyynOévrww...d0 Kai 
Kpivovoww apevov of wodAol Kai Ta THS povoiKys ~pya Kal Ta TOV 
wowtav’ aAdoe yap aAXo Tt popiov, wayres 52 wavta...el piv ovv 

‘ U ~ ‘ ‘ “ a > 4 c Q 
wepi wavta Symov Kai wepi mav wANOos évdéxerat ravrnv elvar tHv 
Stahopav twv mwoAAav mpos Tots oA‘yous orovdaiovs, adyAov’ lows 
dé vy Aia diAov ore wepi éviwy advvatov. o yap autos Kay émi tay 
Onpiwv appowee Adyos. ol, 111. 11, 1281" 1, 

éret 5¢ xai petCous elvar cupBéBnxe tas moAEs, iows ovde fadioy 
€rt yiyverOar woditeiay érépay rapa Snpoxpariav. Fol, Il. 15, 
1286> 20. 

ovdiv yap KwAvet more to wAnOos evar BéAtiov tev oALywv Kal 
artovowrepov, ovx ws Kal’ Exacrov aAX ws abpoovs. Fol, Ill. 13, 
1283 33. 


63. Which is the best State is a question scarcely 
admitting of an unqualified answer, for different races are 
suited for different forms of government, and the question 
which meets the politician is not so much what is abstractly 
the best State as which is the best State under existing 
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circumstances (€£ vzroxetuévmv) or to meet certain given 
data (€& trobécews)’. Generaily, however, the best State will 
be such an organization as will enable any one to act’in the 
best and live in the -thappiest manner—that is, aid him in 
leading a life of action, a Bios mpaxticos understood in a 
liberal sense*. To serve this end the ideal State should be 
neither too great nor too small, but simply self-sufficient?; 
it should occupy a favourable position towards land and sea‘ 
and consist of citizens gifted at once with the spirit of 
the northern and the intelligence of the Asiatic nations’®. 
It should further take particular care to exclude from 
government all those engaged in trade and commerce— 
“the best State will not make the ‘working-man’ a citi- 
zen*®:” should provide endowment for religious worship’, 
and should secure the moral ends which it proposes by the 
educational influences of law and early training’®. 

* wodXots THs apiorys (zodireias) Tvyeiv tows advvarov. woTE THY 
Kpartoryy re awdas Kat thy ef SroKxetpévoy apiotyy ov Set AeAnOevac 
Tov vopobérnv...ére S& tpirny tyv ef Srobécews...ob yap povovy THY 
dptoryv Set Oewpetv, adAad Kai ryv Suvaryv. Pol. 1. 1, 1288> 25, 

core yap tt pice: Seorocrov Kai GAAo BaoiXevtov Kai dAdo moAc- 
ruxov Kai Sixavoy xait cupdépov: rupavvixoy 5 ov éore Kata dvow. 
IIL. 17, 1287> 37. | 

-* Ore pev ovv avayxatoy elvat woditefav apiorny ravryv Kal Av 
tabw Kay GoTwoww apwra mparrot Kat Lyn paxapiws, pavepov éorev. 
...dAAa tov mpaxrixoy (Biov) ovK avayxatov elvat mpos érépovs ode 
ras Stavoias elvar povas ravras mpaxtixas tas Tov amoBatworTwy xdpw 
yvopévas éx tod wparrew. Pol. VII. 2, 13247 23. 

* olovrat pev ovy of wAetoroe TpoonjKeyv peyadny elvat THY evdaipova 
modu ...d€0 Sé paddov py eis ro wAROos cis St Svvapw aroPrédrew... 
Opotus Sé kal wodus 7 pev éf dALywv lay ovK abrapKys’ 7 Se éx woAA@v 
ayav év péy Tots avayxaiots airdpxys, -worep €Ovos, add’ ov wots: 
wrodureiav yap ov padiov trapxew’ tis yap, otparyyos Eorat Tod Aiav 
irepBadXovros wAyOous, 7 tis KApv§ py otevtopewos; Pol. vil. 4, 
1326 8. 

oure yap éx déxa avOpuruv yévour’ dy wots, ovr’ éx Séxa. pupiadwv 
ére wots €oriv. Eth. Nic. 1X. 10. 3, 1170°31. 
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* ris 52 modews tiv Oéow ef xpy rovelv kar edyny, Tpos TE THY 
Oadacoav mpoojKe xetoOat Kadws mpos Te THY xwpay.. Fol. VIL. 5, 
13277 3. 

5 havepov troivey Ore Set Stavonrixovs te elvar xai Ovpoedeis THv 
puow rovs péeAXovras evaywyous ErecOar TH vopobéry mpos THY apeTyY. 
Pol. vit. 7, 1327 36. ) 
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avopas amAds, aAAa pn mpos THY UTdOerw, ovTe Bavavoov Biov ovr 
ayopaiov Se Liv rovs woXitas’ ayevyns yap 0 Towiros Bios Kat mpos 
apernv trevavtios. Fol. VII. 9, 1328° 39. 

79 8¢ Bedriory rods ov towujce Bavavoov rodiryv...ov yap alov 7 
érirndedoat ra THs aperns Cavra Biov Bavavoov 4 Onrixov. Pol. 111. 
5, 1278? 8. 

7 Sr 8& ra rpos tovs Oeovs Saravypara Kowa waons TIS ToAEWS 
éotiv' avaykatov roivuv eis Svo pépy Stypyobas rHv xupav, Kal THY pev 
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TAX, THS pev KOLWHS TO pev Erepoy pepos eis TAS pos TOVs Deous Aet- 

4 ‘ ‘ 5 b) “a ‘4 U4 al Q a 
toupyias, ro dé Eérepov els trHv Tav avoctriny Saravyv’ THs 8é Taw 

> A Q , Q AQ A) > a bY 4 4 
idwwrav to érepov pépos To mpds Tas écyarius, Erepov 52 to zpos THY 

ld 9g 4 ’ ¢ , 3 4 A“ 4 
mow, iva Svo. KAypwv éxaotp vernOévrwv apdorépwy rav toTwr 
mavres petéxuot. ol. VII. 10, 1330% 8. 

* 70 88 orovdaiay evar Tv oAWw ovKEére TUXAS Epyov GAN émory- 
pens kal mpoatpévews. Toit apa oxemréov, Tuas avyp yivetas orovoaios 
...aAAa pny ayaboi ye xai orovdator yivovrae Sut rpiiv. rad tpia Se 

af 9 4 ¥ 4 4) N é , 9 > ”~ 
Tavra éort, piais, Eos, Adyos...THV prev Tolvuy vow oious elvar Set 
Tous péAXovTas evxyeipwrous évecOan TH vopobéry Swpicpeba mporepor 

...76 5& Aowrov epyov Ady wadeias’ ta pev yap eOiLopevar pavOavovar, 
7a. 8 axovovres. ol. VII. 13) 13327 31. 

ei S ovv, xaOazep elpytat, tov éodpevov ayabov tpadyvat Kadws 
Set xat eOccbyva, 16 ovrus év émiryndedpoow eruexéor Cv Kal pyr 
axovra pO éxovra mparrew ta hadda, ravra Se yiyvacr’ dv Brovpévors 

, A “ 4 9 A 2 , @ > ‘ 
Katd Tia vouv Kar tagw opOyy exovoayv ion. y wey OvY waTpLKy 

, > \ 9 N Oe . a. £ de 4 ‘4 
mpooTagis ovK éxet TO ioxupov ovdé TO avayKatov’ o O€ vomos aray- 
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64. Law to Aristotle is the outward expression of the 
moral ideal without the bias of human feeling’. It is 


therefore no mere agreement or convention as Lykophron | 


Ar on oe oe 


“© aad 
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regarded it, but a moral force coextensive with all virtue’. 
Being necessarily universal in its character, it requires to 
be modified and adapted to particular circumstances by 
the action of equity (émvelxeca)*. 


' dvev opéfews vovs 0 vopos éotitv. Fol. 111. 16, 12872 32. 

* cdavepov ore Sel rept aperis éexyperes elvar ry y ws aAnOds ovoua- 
Lopévy more py Aoyou xdpw* yiverat yap 7 Kowwvia cuppayia (that 
is, otherwise the political community becomes a mere alliance for 
self-defence)...xat 6 vopog avvOnxn, cat xafaxep épn Avxodpoy 6 
cogurrys, éyyunris adAyAots tov Sixatwy aX’ ody ofos qouety aya- 
Gods cai Sixatovs tous woAitas. Pol, 111. 8, 12808. 

ot 8& vyopot ayopevovar wept amavrwv, otoxaflopevoe F Tod Kowp 
cupdhépovtos raow H ToIs apiorots 7} Tots Kupiots. Lth. Nic. V. 1. 13. 

> nat éorw atrn y dios 4 Tov émeKxuis, éravopOwua vopov 7 


€AXNelrer Sta to Kabordov. Eth. Nic. v. 10. 6, 1137> 26. 


65. Education should be so guided by legislation as 
to make it correspond with the results of psychological 
analysis, and follow the gradual development of the bodily 
and mental faculties’, Children should during their earliest 
years be carefully protected from all injurious associations, 
and be introduced to such amusements as will prepare 
them for the serious duties of life*. Their literary educa- 
tion should commence with their 7th and be continued 
to their 21st year, this period being divided into two courses 
of training, the one from the 7th year to puberty, the other 
from puberty to 21. Such education should not be left to 
private enterprize, but should be undertaken by the State, 
to which indeed the citizen belongs®. There are four main 
branches of education—reading and writing (ypayparta), 
gymnastic, music and painting: and with respect to all it 
must be remembered that they should be studied not from 
any exclusive or utilitarian ends but in the liberal spirit 
which will create true freemen‘. Thus for example gym- 
nastic should not be pursued by itself exclusively, or it will 
issue in a harsh savage type of character: painting must be 
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studied not merely to prevent people being cheated in 
pictures but to make them attend to physical beauty: and 
music must be studied not merely for amusement but cn 
account of the moral influence which it exerts upon the 
feelings’. Indeed all true education is, as Plato saw, a 
training of our sympathies so that we may love and hate 
in a right manner®. 


1 ‘ Y \ , “ X a , f ‘ 
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elvat Kownjv Kal pn Kar idvov, Gv tpomov viv ExacTos émimedAcirar tw 
avrod téxvwy, idia te kai padnow idiav, qv av do€y, Sidacxwv. Set dé 

a “ a ‘ b) ” Ld ‘ LANDS \ , a \ 
Tov Kowwy toeioOat Kai tHy doKyow. apa O€ OvdE yp7 vouifew avrov 
avrov twa elvat Tov ToALTaV, aAAd mwavras THS moAEws. ol. VIII. I, 
13372 21. Cp. £th. Nic. x. 9, 11807 29. — 

a4 9” de 4 50 a 8 4 > 0 ’ N 
tor. O¢ térrapa cxeddv a tradevew eiwfact, ypappata Kai yup- 
VaOTLKTHY Kal povotKyny Kal Téraprov evioe ypagdixnv. Pol. VIII. 2, 
b 
1337 23- 
ere 5¢ xal trav xpnoipuv Set ria radeverOar Tors waidas ov povov 
Sua to xpyowysov, oloy ryv Tav ypapparwv pabnow, adAd Kat dia Td 
moAAds évdexer Oar yiver Oar dt avrav pabjces Erépas. opotws S% Kat 

a c4 > gy > a idt > / \ 8 , » 2 
THV ypadiKny, ovX LWA EV TOLS LOLOLS WwVLOLS py OLaLapTavwoLVY, arr 
dow aveLardtyrot Tpos THY TOY TKEVaV WAY TE Kal TpacLY, 7} BadAdov 
¢ a \ a en er , 1 Oy me 
Ort rovet Oewpyrixov Tov wept Ta Gwpara KadXovs. To be Cyrety ravra- 
XOD TO XPHOWLov HKLOTA apporret Tots peyadoWyors Kal Tots éAevbe- 


pots. ol. VII. 3, 1338 37. 
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® wept 52 povowys...ovre tiva dye Sivayw padwov rept aris 
SceXcly, ovre rivos Set yap peréxeayv avrys, worepoy maiduis évexa Kai 
dvaravoews, xabamrep Urvov Kai péOys-...4) waAXov olyréov zpos aper7nv 
re Telve THY povouy, ws Svvapevny, xadarep 9 yupvactiKy TO Tope 
wrowov Tt TapacKevaler Kal THY povoiKyy TO 700s eovov Tt woueiv, EOi- 
Covcay Svvacba: yxaipew opOws. Fol. Vill. 5, 13392 11. éore dé 
Opowpara pourra rapa tas aAyOwas puces év rots puOpois xat rots 
péd\eow opyis Kat xpgdryros, ére 5 avdpias xai cwppoovvys. 13407 18. 

* 80 Set HyOai rus avis ex véwy, as o TAdrev dyoiv, dore xai- 
pew Te xai AvreicOar ols Set: 9 yap opOy waiwdela avry éoriv. Eth. 
Nic. i. 3. 2, 1104 11. 
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PART VI. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


66. Art is defined by Aristotle as the realization in 
external form of a true idea, and is traced back to that 
natural love of imitation which characterizes man, and to 
the pleasure which we feel in recognising likenesses’, Art 
however is not limited to mere copying; it idealizes nature 
and completes its deficiencies: it seeks to grasp the uni- 
versal type in the individual phenomenon*. The distinction 
therefore between poetic art and history is not that the 
one uses metre, and the other not, but that while history 
is limited to what has actually happened, poetry eepirts 
things in their universal character’®. 

' scabrov av ein Téxvy Kat eis pera Adyou aAnOois rointexy. Eth. 
Mic. VI. 4, 11 40% 10. 

éoixace 88 yervjoat pev dAws THY qTonTiKyY aitiae S¥0 Twes Kat 
atrar puoial. TO Te yap pipetoOar cupduTov toils avOpwroas éx 
maou éori (kati rovTw diadépover trav aAAwy Lowy dre pyunTiKuTatoy 
€or kat tas pabyoes roveirar dia punoews tas mwpwras), Kat To 
xaipew Tots pipnpace mavras.. bea yap TOUTO xaipovot Tas eiKovas 
opavres Ste ovpBaiver Oewpoivras pavOavew xat ovdAdoyilecOar zi 
€xaorov, olov Ore ouTos éxetvos. Poet. 1. 4, 1448> 4 

* Ghus Te 4 TExVN TA prev Eriredee dy pots aduvarel drepydcac- 
Gat, ra O€ prpetrat, Phys. 11. 8, 1997 15. 

yiveras 5&8 téxvyn orav éx woddav THs eurepias éwonudruv pia 
kaQodov yévyrat Tept Tov opoiwy virodnyis. Meta. A. 1, 981 5. 
But it is to be noted that here réyvy is used not as equivalent to 
creative art, but rather to such “arts” as medicine, &c. Cp. Rhet. 
I. 2, 1356 29; ovdepia dé Téxvy OKoTE TO KAM Exagrov. 

Ww. 5 
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éwei 82 pipnois éorw 9 Tpaywdia BeATiovew, npas Set pinctoOar 
Tous ayabous cixovoypapous’ Kai yap éxeivoe arodidovres Tv iSiav 
popdny, opotous rovouvres, KadXious ypapovow. ovTw xai Tov roLNTHV 
pupovpevoy Kal opyivous xal paGvpous xai radAa Ta rowwtra éyovras eri 
Trav nOav, érexetas woely wapadearypa 7% oxAnporytos Set, olov tov 
"AxrrXéa *Aydbwv xai “Openpos. Poet. 1 1S 14 54° 8. 

* gavepoy Sé ex trav eipnpévuv Kai ott ov TO Ta yeoripera Meyely 
TovTo Toinrou épyov éoriv, add’ ola dv yévorro xal ta Suvara xara To 
eixos 7} TO avayKatov’ oO yap toropiKos Kal Oo TownTys ov TO 7 euperpa 
A€yeww 7 aperpa Suadépovoew (ein yap av ta “Hpoddrov eis pérpa 
reOnvat cai ovdéy ATTov Gy ein icropia Tis pera pérpov 7 dvev pétpwv)* 
adAa rovrw Suadhéper, rp Tov pev Ta yevoueva Aye, tov Sé ola ay 
yévotro’ 80 nai drtocodwrepov xai arovdaorepoy woinois ieropias 
éoriv’ 9 pv yap woinow paddrov ta xafodou, 9 8 ioropia ta cal 
exacrov Neyer. Foet. 9, 14517 36. 


67. Such imitation may represent men either as better 
or as worse than men usually are, or it may neither go 
beyond nor fall below the average standard’. Comedy is 
the imitation of the worse specimens of humanity under- 
stood however not in the sense of absolute badness, but 
only in so far as what is low and ignoble enters into what 
is laughable and comic*. Tragedy upon the other hand is 
the representation of a serious or meaning-full, rounded or 
finished, and more ar less extended or far-reaching, action, 
a representation which is effected by action and not mere 
narration: and which is fitted by pourtraying events which 
excite fear and pity in the mind of the beholder to purify 
these feelings and extend and regulate their sympathy*, 
Such a xa8apots traOnuatwv is well termed by Zeller “a 
homceopathic curing of the passions,” and we may further 
accept his theory that art being as we have seen a ume- 
versalizging of particular events, it follows that tragedy in 
depicting passionate and critical situations takes them 
outside the selfish and the individual standpoint, and views 
them in connection with the general lot of human beings. 
In a partly similar sense Aristotle explains the use of the 
orgiastic music of the worship of Bacchus and other deities 
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as affording an outlet for religious fervour and so steadying 
our religious sentiments *. 


1 9 ‘N \ “ e ’ , > 53 s a 
rei Sé pupovvras of pipovupevoe mpatrovtas, avayKyn O€ TovTOUS 7 


arovdaious 7} havAous elvat...7rot BeAtiovas 7 Kal nuas 7 xeipovas 7 
Kal TotovTous, womrep of ypadeis’ TloAvyvwros pév yap Kpeirrous, 
Tlavowv Se yxeipovs, Atovicros 5é opoious eixafev...v airy o€ rH 
Stadopa Kal 4 tpaywdia mpos THv Kwpwdiav SidornKey’ 9 pev yap 
xeipous 7 Se BeArious pyetocOar BovrAerar rav viv. Poet. 2, 1448° 1. 

* 9 St xwppdia éoriv, dowep elroper, piunows pavdrorépwy jev, ov 
pévro. kata wacay Kaxiay, GAN’ 7 Tov aia xpov gare TO ‘yeAotov poptov. 
Poet. 5, 14497 32. 

® gorw ovv tpayydia pipnors mpagews omovdaias Kal redeias, meye- 
os éxovons, novopéevy Aoyw, xwpis Exdorou trav eidav év ToIs popioss, 
Spwyrwy cat ov Sc amayyeXias, Sv éAdov xai poBov wepaivovea THY Tav 
rowovrwy rabyyatwv Kabapow. Aé€yw 8% ydvopevoy piv Adyov Tov 
éxovra pvOov Kat appoviay Kat pédos, ro dé xwpis tots eldece To did 
pétpwv via, povoy wepaiverOar Kai wadw érepa dia péAdouvs. oct. 6, 
1449” 24. | 

* avepoy Gri xpnoréov piv mdcais Tats dppoviats...0 yap wept 
évias oupBaiver rabos Woxas ioxupds, rovro év mdoas vrapyel, Te Se 
nrrov Stadéper cai rp padXov, olov ercos xai PoBos, ére S évVOovorac pds. 
Kal yap ume TavTYS THS Kuyoews KaTaKaxysol Tivés ciow’ éx Sé Tov 
tepav peA@v opamev Tourous, drav ypyowvrat Tois efopyafover THY 
yuxynv pédect, kaliorapévous worep iarpeias Tuxovras Kal xabapceus. 
Fol. VIII. 7, 13427 1. 
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